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United Nations Day 


N October 24, 1952, the world 
() caicbrates the seventh anni- 
versary of the coming into 
force of the United Nations Charter. 
United Nations Day this year finds 
the Social Security Administration 
continuing to play its part in achiev- 
ing the goals of the United Nations— 
helping to protect human rights and 
to solve the common social and eco- 
nomic problems of an interdependent 
world. During this year as in other 
years, the aims of the United Nations 
have been furthered by the partici- 
pation of officials and staff of the 
Social Security Administration in the 
work of the various international 
commissions and organizations. 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner 
for Social Security, continued to 
serve as the United States member 
of the United Nations Social Com- 
mission. Mr. Altmeyer, with the 
alternate member, Jane Hoey, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, attended the eighth session of 
the Commission, where ccnsideration 
was given to the Preliminary Report 
on the World Social Situation—the 
first report of its kind ever made. 
The Commission’s eighth session also 
approved proposed principles for in- 
service training programs in social 
welfare agencies, to the development 
of which the Social Security Admin- 
istration contributed materials on 
United States practice. as well as 
analytical comments on the pro- 
posals. 
A member of the Administration 
staff represented the United States 
Government at the thirty-fifth ses- 
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sion of the International Labor Con- 
ference, where an international con- 
vention on minimum standards of 
social security was adopted. Another 
staff member served as social security 
adviser to the United States Delega- 
tion to the Fifth Internationai Labor 
Conference of American States meet- 
ing in Petropolis, Brazil. 

The technical staff of the Adminis- 
tration participated in a number of 
important international studies; staff 
also provided technical services to an 
increased number of United Nations 
Fellows under the United Nations 
program of advisory social welfare 
services. 


Conference of State 
Commissions on Aging 


A joint conference of State Com- 
missions on Aging and of. Federal 
agencies concerned with the prob- 
lems of the aging was held at the 
Federal Security Building in Wash- 
ington, September 8-10. The purpose 
of the Conference was to enable the 
representatives of the State com- 
missions to exchange «xperiences, 
ideas, and procedures and to learn 
what resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are available to the States 
and communities in developing their 
programs. 

Subjects on the agenda, deter- 
mined in advance through question- 
naires sent to the delegates, included 
discussions by work groups on com- 
mission methods, and in program 
areas of health, medical care, and 
rehabilitation; employment; educa- 
tion and guidance; community par- 
ticipation; living arrangements; and 
income maintenance. In addition to 


the Federal Security Agency, which 
had been requested by many State 
commissions to organize the confer- 
ence, Federal agencies participating 
were the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Agriculture, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the Bureau of the Census, and the 
Veterans Administration. 


Program Operations 


Under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 4.6 million per- 
sons were receiving monthly benefits 
at the end of July, half a million 
more than a year earlier. Persons 
aged 65 and over represented three- 
fourths of all beneficiaries and ac- 
counted for 76 percent o2 the year’s 
increase. Monthly benefits being paid 
at the end of July totaled $162.3 
million, an increase of $16.6 million 
from the monthly rate a year earlier. 
Aged beneficiaries were receiving 81 
percent of this amount. 

During July, about 225,000 applica- 
tions for benefits were filed in the 
field offices, two and a half times 
the number filed in June, and more 
than in any other month except 
September 1950. July was the first 
month in which it was possible to 
file and receive full benefits based 
on earnings after 1950. A larger than 
normal expansion in the beneficiary 
rolls is therefore indicated for the 
immediate future. 


ONE OF THE MAJOR changes in the 
public assistance programs in July 
was the abrupt reversal in the down- 
ward trend in general assistance. 
The sharp contraseasonal increase of 
3.2 percent in the number of these 





cases was large enough to more than 
offset the decline in old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 


aid to the blind and briag about a 


net increase in the total number of 
persons receiving public assistance. 

Loss of wages due directly or in- 
directly to the steel strike, which 
had been in effect more than 2 
months when it was ended on July 
24, was responsible for the sudden 
rise in the general assistance case- 
load in July. Increases resulting 
from the strike-created unemploy- 
ment were concentrated in relatively 
few States and did not occur in all 
localities in these States; most States 
reported normal seasonal declines. 
In Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania the number of cases 
rose 20-30 percent, and smalier in- 
creases in 13 other States doubtless 
reflect in part the effect of the strike. 

Michigan was receiving a large 
number of applications for general 
assistance late in the month, when 
the strike settlement was announced, 
and some cases were acded to the 
rolls. Because of a change in report- 
ing, however, the general assistance 
caseload dropped 22 percent. Begin- 
ning in July, in that State, cases of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled receiving supple- 
mentation from general assistance 
funds were no longer included in 
the general assistance caseload, and 
supplemental payments to such cases 
were included with expenditures for 
the respective programs. If this 
change had not been made, the gen- 
eral assistance caseload in Michigan 
would have shown an increase of 
about 6 percent. 

For the most part the other pro- 
grams continued recent trends. In 
old-age assistance the number of 
persons receiving aid dropped again, 
with decreases in 39 States. The net 
decrease of 11,000 cases was larger 
in July than in June because of the 
substantial reduction (9 percent) in 
the recipient count in Kentucky, 
where approximately 5,000 home 
owners requested that their old-age 
assistance be terminated in July to 
avoid having a lien placed on their 
property. The same lien law applied 
to aid to the blind and resulted in 
the closing of 150 cases. For the 
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Selected current statistics 
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Calendar year 
July June July 
Item 1952 1952 1951 — 
1951 | 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) | | 
Oo a ee 64, 176 om 64, 382 62, 884 | 63, 099 
meodbocochde dqhocceGooeooesscedecescceeo 62, 526 61, j 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?..|_......__- | Bere Sie _ | i oo 
Covered by State unemployment insurance a__| 34, 300 34, 700 34, 800 34, 838 | 32.71 
Unemployed petensccontswescarccensenccosecscce= 1, 942 1, 818 1, 856 1, 879 3, 142 
Personal Income ‘ (in billions; seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates) | 
te ty PE ee ee ere $264. 2 $266.7 $254. 5 $254.1 4 
Employees’ i .come *..... 177.7 179.6 170.9 170. 1 | me 
’ and rental income______- .| 52.5 52.8 50.1 50.6 45.2 
interest income and dividends.___- | 21.3 21.4 20.4 20.4 | 19.5 
i itbitcntnbaddcarecnesdsecsaccsonssase 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 24 
Social insurance and related payments *.....___- 7.7 7.6 6.8 7.0 | 66 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses__ X 1.0 1.2 1.2 | 22 
Miscellaneous income payments "__..........._. 2.3 2.3 2.8 2.5 45 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Curren t status: 1 
Number (in thousands)... === 4, | ee | 
—s thousands) _____ —s sist, = s4s, 720 | $1,884,531 | $1, O18, 149 
Average primary benefit....................-.-. J YY Qaneeeiese® Fass 
Awards (in thousands): . mn iid 
3 } 32 62 103 1, 336 | 963 
EE EA $967 | $1,956 | $3,198 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance * | 
Initia claims (in thousands)__...................-- 1, 492 959 1,061 | 10, 836 12, 251 
bn an ay claimed (in thousands)..| 5, 308 4, 506 4, 331 50, 393 | 78, 654 
eeks compensated (in thousands wew----| 4,006/ 3,856| 3,200) 41,500) 67, 00 
Weekly beneficiaries (in thousands) _- 871 918 748 | 797 | 1, 305 
Benefits paid in millions) "__...................-- $89 $a4 $66 | $840 $1, 373 
Average weekly payment ee ee ee #22. 98 $22. 59 $20.76 #21. 08 $20.76 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands) 
in nc cnncccoecssoseueeses 2, 649 2, 660 2, 738 |... .|. 
Aid to dependent children 
ES 578 590 | ES ee 
vy Ces erm | 1,499 1, 527 (<9 Saeren cease - 
Aid to the blind......_. gs ON _ § eee Sees - 
Aid to the permanently and ‘totally disabled____.| | 147 145 | RR 
‘ BOB n nn. --nenennennnaneneeeenene: 303 MH 324 |... cediieschcaante 
Sid to dependent chitdren family) .--- 227-2. | er OF 88 | Mer |. | 
ren (per EER VRS 6. 44 , 78.77 |... 
A itinnccennsesndeonsocecesccensae 50.62 49.99 | 8 See: ee odidlina 
Senay ond Gately Ceatted PidédiencSe 48. 44 | ee Sg ees PRT 
48. 35 45.00 | BOO US. cccetdiadensasatcks 








1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
= Bureau bonny Census, ———— as noted. Monthiy 
specific week and an- 
ent insurance 


A y weekiunempioy week). 
ee and Sur- 


vivers Iasuranen, Data for 1951 and for July 1952 not 
“Data from the B of Employment Securit 
ureau mp! en y, 

of Labor. 


‘ from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for ’ income, which — pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 


anuary 
from the self-employed excluded a total 
deducted from 


bu 
* Civilian and mi itary pay in cash ond in kind, 
other income (except workmen's compensa 
pay. terminal-leave pay, and 
tribut to allowances for depend- 
Excludes employee con 
insurance and related 


country as a whole there was a net 
decrease of 55 in the number of 
recipients of aid to the blind. 

The usual decline in aid to: de- 


7 fo eg to recipients under the 4 special public 
s and general assistance. 

8 fectadeo¢ age and survivors insurance benefits; 

, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 

fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 

men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 

ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 

and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

” Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer ry and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s 


men 
4 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
dar- represent payments certified. 
onthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


pendent children at the close of the 

school year accelerated the down- 

ward trend in that program. Small 
(Continued on page 24) 
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development of international 

cooperation in the field of 
social security was taken at the 
International Labor Conference in 
June 1952 with the adoption of the 
Convention on Minimum Standards 
of Social Security.’ 

At the Thirty-fourth Session of 
the International Labor Conference 
in June 1951, minimum standards of 
social security were considered, and 
tentative conclusions as to what 


DECISIVE step forward in the 





should be included in international 
standards were developed.? In ac- 
cordance with the customary double- 
discussion procedure, these conclu- 
sions were reviewed by the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and the text 
of a proposed Convention was 
transmitted to the several Govern- 
ments for their amendments and 
comments.* The text embodied both 
editorial suggestions and revisions 
of a substantive or policy nature. A 
revised text based on the replies 
from the various Governments ‘* was 
then prepared, and it was this draft 
that the Conference considered. 


International Instruments 
Under the Constitution of the 
International Labor Organization 


*Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
| istration. 
10Officially designated as Convention 

102, the Social Security (Minimum Stand- 
ards) Convention, 1952. 

For the history and contents of this 
instrument, see Robert J. Myers, “New 
International Convention on Social Se- 
~ Social Security Bulletin, October 

1. 


*Report V (a) (1): Minimum Standards 
of Social Security, International Labor 
Conference, 35th Session, 1952 (ILO, 1951). 

{Report V (a) (2): Minimum Standards 
of Social Security, International Labor 
Conference, 35th Session, 1952 (ILO, 1952). 
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The Thirty-fifth Session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence held in Geneva in June 1952 adopted a new international 
Convention concerning minimum standards of social security. 
Adoption of the instrument was the culminationof several years’ 
study and consideration. This article will review the action taken 
by the Conference and describe the contents of the Convention. 


two forms of international instru- 
ments are recognized—Conventions 
and Recommendations. In brief, a 
Convention is a draft multilateral 
treaty open to ratification by Mem- 
bers of the International Labor 
Organization. A Member that ratifies 
undertakes an international obliga- 
tion to live up to the specific stand- 
ards prescribed by the Convention 
and to report annually concerning 
the manner in which the Member 
is complying with the Convention. 

A Recommerdation is used when 
it is considered that the subject 
matter of the instrument is not, or 
not yet, suitable for treatment in a 
Convention. A Recommendation is, 
as its name implies, a statement of 
principles or practices considered 
desirable. Recommendations are not 
open to ratification, and Members 
may therefore adopt parts of a Rec- 
ommendation or adapt it to their 
particular conditions without accept- 
ing it in full. Accordingly, Recom- 
mendations often tend to prescribe 
higher standards and more specific 
procedures than Conventions. 

Members of the _ International 
Labor Organization have an obliga- 
tion, both as to Recommendations 
and as to Conventions that they 
have not ratified, to report, upon 
request, on the extent to which their 
law and practice correspond to the 
standards of the particular instru- 
ment selected for reporting. 


General Basis of Instrument 


The document under consideration 
at the 1952 session proposed a Con- 
vention covering nine branches of 
social security, with individual and 
specific detailed provisions for each 
branch. 


Minimum Standards of Social Security: 
New International Convention 


by Rosert J. Myers* 


The Convention can be ratified by 
a country having in existence at least 
three qualifying branches out of 
the nine branches specified—medical 
care, sickness benefit, unemployment 
benefit, old-age benefit, employment 
injury (workmen’s compensation) 
benefit, family allowances, maternity 
benefit, invalidity benefit, and sur- 
vivors benefit. 

The draft submitted to the Confer- 
ence proposed special provisions for 
countries with a Federal form of 
government in regard to branches 
under the jurisdiction of their con- 
stituent units. To ratify with respect 
to such branches, the Central Govern- 
ment would, in effect, have to certify 
that the required number of constitu- 
ent units were complying with the 
Convention at the time of ratification 
and would have to make periodic 
reports. 


General Position*of the United 
States Government 


The United States Government held 
that changes from the tentative con- 
clusions developed in 1951 seemed 
essential at three major points. There 
was, moreover, the question of form: 
should the instrument be a Recom- 
mendation or a Convention. The 
United States position was strongly 
in favor of a Recommendation as 
being more appropriate. 

One of these major points related 
to voluntary insurance. In the ten- 
tative cor.clusions, ratification would 
be permitted on the basis of a volun- 
tary insurance system that is both 
supervised and subsidized by the 
government.® In the text considered 
by the 1952 Conference, however, the 
requirement for Government subsidi- 
zation was eliminated after the Office 


5In the vote in the Committee on Sociai 
Security at the 1951 Conference as to 
whether, for purposes of ratification, vol- 
untary insurance must be subsidized by 
public authorities, the representative of 
the United States Government voted in 
opposition. 





had given consideration to the replies 
of the various governments. This 
change was in line with the United 
States Government viewpoint. 

The United States Government ex- 
pressed its viewpoint to the 1952 
Conference in the following fashion: 


The United States Government took 
the strong position at last year’s con- 
ference that the minimum standards 
of social security when contained in 
an international instrument are not 
an attempt to do away with volun- 
tary private insurance, and we again 
affirm these principles. In the United 
States, social security and private 
insurance have been complementary, 
not antagonistic or competitive. This 
is the opinion of virtually every 
group in the United States—that 
social security should be the basic 
floor of protection upon which volun- 
tary private insurance can and should 
build. 


We have made great progress in pro- 
viding financial security for our aged 
citizens, not through any exclusive 
single governmental solution to the 
problem, but in many different ways. 
Part of the problem is handled 
by the individual citizen himself, 
through savings, insurance, and home 
ownership. Still other approaches 
are through voluntary action by em- 
ployers, voluntary action by labour 
organizations and cooperative action 
by labour and management together. 
Finally, as an over-all foundation 
of social security, the Government 
has established certain programmes 
of social insurance and social assist- 
tance. Thus we are able to place 
primary reliance on the resourceful- 
ness and voluntary action in coopera- 
tion of our people. Man does things 
more effectively of his own volition 
when he understands why they must 
be done, instead of doing them from 
compulsion. Governmental action is 
necessary to provide a floor of pro- 
tection and to assist and promote the 
growth of voluntary assistance. A 
nation which chooses to rely on vol- 
untary as well as governmental action 
for its social protection can find suf- 
ficient latitude for that approach 
within the provisions of this Conven- 
tion.® 


The second major point questioned 


6 The work of the Social Security Com- 
mittee and the deliberations of the Con- 
ference are reported in the Provisional 
Records of the International Labor Con- 
ference, Nos. 21, 30, 31, 32, 33, 37, and 38. 


by the United States related to the 
number of branches required to ratify 
the Convention, if the instrument 
took that form. From a theoretical 
standpoint it seems illogical to require 
any specified number of branches. It 
seems reasonable, rather, that ratifi- 
cation be permitted on the basis of 
only one branch; a country would 
then have the incentive of ratifying 
as many more branches as it could 
for the sake of prestige and recorded 
achievement. 

The third major point concerned 
the special clause applicable to Mem- 
ber States with a Federal system of 
government. This clause would have 
relieved such countries, which rati- 
fied the Convention on the basis of 
the laws of the constituent units (in 
the United States, the several States), 
from continued compliance with the 
standards of the Convention. The 
only requirements were that there 
be compliance at the time of ratifi- 
cation and that annual reports be 
made. The United States Govern- 
ment took the position that the ILO 
Constitution itself contains provisions 
specifying the obligations of Federal 
States regarding Conventions and 
Recommendations and that the in- 
sertion in individual conventions of 
ad hoc special treatment clauses for 
Federal States is, therefore, unsound 
in principle. In addition, ratification 
by the Federal Government on the 
basis of State legislation is a principle 
that the United States Government 
would not support. 


Conference Organization 


Early in the Conference a Com- 
mittee on Social Security was set up. 
It consisted of 90 members—40 from 
Governments, 20 representing the 
employers, and 30 representing the 
workers.7 

Each of the employer members 
had six votes in the Committee, each 
of the worker members had four 
votes, and each of the Government 
members had three votes, so that 
there was an equal tripartite division 
of the votes between the three groups, 


™The United States representatives 
were Leonard Calhoun, attorney, for the 
employers; Stanley Ruttenberg, of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, for 
the workers; and the author for the 
Government. 


as is customary in Conference com- 
mittees. 

The Committee elected Jacques 
Doublet, French Government mem- 
ber, as Chairman. The Vice Chair. 
men were Leonard Calhoun, Uniteg 
States employer member, and Edward 
Stark, Austrian worker member; the 
Reporter was Finn Alexander, Nor- 
wegian Government member. 

The Committee held 15 meetings, 
and in addition there were numerous 
separate meetings of each of the three 
groups. The Committee prepared a 
report presenting a general résumé 
of the discussions it had held and a 
revised form of the international 
instrument. This report was adopted 
unanimously as reflecting the major- 
ity decisions of the Committee, al- 
though, as will be described later, 
there was not complete agreement 
with some of the conclusions adopted. 

At its twenty-first and twenty- 
second plenary sittings, on June 25, 
the Conference considered the Re- 
port of the Committee on Social 
Security and adopted the Convention 
by a preliminary vote of 109 to 22.8 
In the final record vote on the Con- 
vention in the twenty-seventh sitting, 
on June 28, the result was 123 for 
and 32 against, with the United States 
Government delegates and worker 
delegate voting in favor and the 
employer delegate voting against.’ 
The Convention was therefore adopt- 
ed by more than the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 


Form of Instrument 


Both in the Committee on Social 
Security and in the Plenary Session, 
the United States Government voted 
in favor of a Recommendation. In 
this respect the United States made 
the following statement: 


As to the form of the proposed in- 
strument, the United States Govern- 
ment has consistently taken the posi- 
tion that a Recommendation would 
achieve more than a Convention in 
this field. We are not convinced that 
the adoption of a blanket Convention 


8In the Plenary Session, each country 
has four votes, two being cast by the 
Government delegates and one each by 
the employer and worker delegates. 

9All the adverse votes were cast by 
employer delegates. In all, 52 countries 
were represented in the final vote. 
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subject to piecemeal ratification will 
achieve more practical benefit in 
improving standards of social security 
than would a Recommendation which 
could serve as an aim to be achieved 
through progressive action in the 
future. 


In the Plenary Session a proposal 
to change the form from a Convention 
to a Recommendation was defeated 
(43 to 111), with the United States 
Government voting for the Recom- 
mendation form.*® Since other vital 
matters were settled satisfactorily, 
the United States Government sup- 
ported the adoption of the standard 
as a Convention even though it 
believed that a Recommendation 
would be preferable, and in this con- 
nection stated: 


The United States Government dele- 
gation is going to vote for the Con- 
yention concerning the minimum 
standards of social security. We do 
not believe that the document is 
perfect, nor do its provisions conform 
in all respects to our preferences. We 
realize, however, that in any inter- 
national development of material 
such as this, there cannot be unanim- 
ity on all the various technical points 
involved. Nevertheless, on the whole, 
the proposed Convention does seem 
to furnish reasonable standards of 
social security for consideration by 
all countries throughout the world. 


As to the form of the proposed in- 
strument, the United States Govern- 
ment supported the amendment to 
change its form to a Recommenda- 
tion. Nevertheless, while believing 
that a Recommendation would be 
preferable, we will not withhold our 
support for a Convention since the 
Conference prefers that form. 


Ratification Basis 


To ratify the Convention, a Nation 
must have in operation three out of 
the nine branches specified, but there 
is further provision that at least one 
must be unemployment, old-age, 
employment injury, invalidity, or 


10In Committee the record vote was 
183 to 141 in favor of the Convention form, 
with the United States Government and 
6 other Governments (as well as all the 
employers) voting for the Recommenda- 
tion form, and 21 Governments (as well 
a all the workers) voting for the Con- 
vention form. 
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survivor benefits.11 Thus the second 
major point raised by the United 
States Government was not concurred 
in. 

This additional provision is intend- 
ed, on the whole, to prevent a Nation 
from ratifying solely on the basis 
of medical and sickness benefits. For 
example, countries that have medical 
care and sickness benefit programs 
generally provide for maternity medi- 
cal care in the former and maternity 
cash benefits in the latter so that in 
effect there would also be a maternity 
branch. Therefore, while a country 
would in reality have only two 
branches, it would be credited with 
three if it were not for the limitation 
introduced. 

If a country ratifies the Convention 
on the basis of three branches, what 
are its obligations in regard to the 
remaining branches? The position of 
the United States Government on this 
matter was expressed at the Con- 
ference as follows: 


I would like to make clear that a vote 
in favour of a Convention does not 
indicate approval by the United 
States Government of all of the nine 
branches of social security contained 
in the instrument as being appro- 
priate for adoption in the United 
States. Similarly, in each of the 
branches there are various alterna- 
tives permitted, some of which we do 
not believe are appropriate for action 
in the United States. Further, within 
several of the branches we do not 
concur with some of the technical 
features. 


It is clear then that, with an instru- 
ment of this scope, a vote in favour 
of the Convention does not bind a 
State Member to be in favour of 
each and every one of the branches 
or alternative within the branches. 
Our vote on the Convention does not 
indicate our approval of each of the 
branches or that we intend to im- 
plement or put into effect in the 
United States the system envisaged 
by each of the branches. 


Provisions of the Convention 


The chart summarizes the general 
provisions of the Convention by indi- 


11In the Convention as reported by the 
Committee, the basis of ratification was 
any four branches, but this provision was 
changed in the Plenary Session on the 
last day, June 28. 


cating separately for each branch the 
risks against which protection is pro- 
vided, the coverage requirements, 
qualifying conditions, amount of 
benefits, and duration of benefits. 

The Convention establishes specific 
statistical bases for various require- 
ments and provisions in as many in- 
stances as possible. At the same 
time, sufficient flexibility is left for 
various types of programs. 

The various requirements shown 
are minimum ones. Any country that 
provides larger benefits or less re- 
strictive conditions of any sort can 
ratify the Convention. For the ma- 
ternity benefits branch, for example, 
the medical care provided for both 
dependent wives and women workers 
must be furnished by medical prac- 
titioners or by qualified midwives. 
If a country adopts the more ad- 
vanced basis of prescribing a medical 
practitioner in all cases, it would 
meet the requirement. 

As another instance, one qualifying 
condition for old-age benefits is 30 
years of contributions or employment, 
or 20 years of residence, or—where, 
in principle, all gainful workers are 
protected—‘“the prescribed yearly 
average number of contributions.” * 
This condition would be fulfilled if 
a country had a much lower require- 
ment. The old-age and survivors in- 
surance program in the United States, 
for example, requires—depending 
upon the individual’s age in 1950— 
only 1% to 10 years of contributions. 

The survivor benefits offer a fur- 
ther example. The Convention re- 
quires that survivor benefits shall be 
paid to the dependent children under 
all circumstances and to the widow 
incapable of self-support. The Con- 
vention, however, leaves it to national 
laws or regulations to prescribe the 
definition of “incapable of self-sup- 
port.” Thus the widow’s benefits may 
be restricted only to those with 
children or those over a certain age— 
that is, a minimum age at widowhood 
or a minimum attained age can be 
required. If the widow has no chil- 
dren, a minimum period of marriage 


12 One example of the last alternative is 
the British system, under which, in gen- 
eral, full old-age pensions are paid only 
if a yearly average of 50 or more weekly 
contributions have been paid or credited 
since the inception of the plan. 








Summary of provisions in minimum standards convention 


ey 





Qualifying conditions 


Amount of benefits ? 


Duration ol benefits 








Contingencies provided 
Branch for Coverage ! 
Medical care. ..........- For covered person and his | 50% of all employees, or 
wife and children, all 0% of all residents. * 
morbid conditions, and 
pregnancy. 
Sickness benefit......... Incapacity for work due to | 50% of all employees, or 
——— and resulting 20% of all residents. 
loss of ea E 
Unemployment benefit..; Loss of earnings due to | 50% of all employees- --- 
unemployment if able 
to work. 
Old-age benefit.........- Age 65 * and retirement.._| 50% of all employees, or 
20% of all residents. 
Morbid conditions result- | 50% of all employees. -.. 


ing from employment, 


Employment injury 
benefi 

and resulting of earn- 

ings. 


50% of all employees, or 


Family allowances.......| Responsibility for main- 
tenance of children. 20% of all residents. 

Maternity benefit....... Pregnancy and confine- | 50% of all employees, or 
ment for female workers 20% of all residents. 
and wives of male work- 
ers; in addition, for fe- 
male workers, resulting 
loss of earnings. 

Invalidity benefit....... Presumably permanent in-| 50% of all employees, or 
validity, with inability 20% of all residents. 
to engage in any gainful 
activity to a prescribed 
extent. 

Survivor benefit......... Presumed incapacity of | 50% of all employees, or 


widow and orphan chil- 20% of all residents. 


dren for self-support. 

















Period of contributions, 
employment, or resi- 
dence. ¢ 


Period of contributions, 
employment, or resi- 
dence. 4 

Period of contributions, 
employment, or resi- 
dence. ¢ 

(a) 30 years of contribu- 
tions or employment, 20 
years of residence, or 
where all gainfully oc- 
cupiedare covered, 
yearly average of con- 
tributions, "4 

(b) 10 years of contribu- 
tions or employment, or 
5 years of residence. " 

Employed at time of in- 
jury. 


3 months of contributions 
or employment, or 1 year 
of residence. 

Period of contributions, 
employment, or resi- 
dence. ¢ 


(a) 15 years of contribu- 
tions or employment, 10 
years of residence, or 
where all gainfully oc- 
cupied are covered, 
yearly average of contri- 
butions, "4 

(b) 5 years of contribu- 
tions, employment, or 
residence. ! 

(a) 15 years of contribu- 
tions or employment, 10 
years of residence, or 
where all gainfully oc- 
cupied are covered, 
pouty average of contri- 

utions, "1 

(b) 5 years of contribu- 
tions, employment, or 
residence, 

Additional requirements 
for widow without chil- 
dren. ** 








General practitioner care, 
specialist care at hos- 
pitals, * hospitaliza- 
tion, and essential med- 
icines; maternity care 
by midwife at least. 


45% for man, wife, and 2 
children. 


45% for man, wife, and 
2 children. 


(a) 40% for man and 
wife of pensionable age. 


(b) 30% for man and 
wife of pensionable age. 


Complete medical care. ” 
For both incapacity 
for work and invalid- 
ity, 50% for man, wife, 
and 2 children; for sur- 
vivors, 40% for widow 
and 2 children. 4 


Cash payments and pay- 
ments in kind. ¥ 


45% for female worker; 
medical care same as 
in that branch. 


(a) 40% for man, wile, 
and 2 children. 


(b) 30% for man, wife, 
and 2 children. 


(a) 40% for widow and 2 
iidren. 


(b) 30% for widow and 2 
children, 








1 Percentages indicated are a measurement of the minimum coverage permis- 
sible. Where percentages relate to all residents, such cove is to be obtained 
from selected of gainfully connie’ persons (with benefits also available to 
their wives and children).. Alternatively, for all branches except medical care, 
employment injury and maternity, the system may cover all residents, subject 
to a means test. Underdeveloped countries may temporarily cover groups mak- 
ing up at least 50 percent of employees in firms of 20 or more employees. 

For cash benefits other than family allowances, percentages shown relate 
either (i) to individual average earnings (up to prescribed maximum of the earn- 
ings of a typical skilled male worker) or (ii) to a flat benefit, based on the 

bed Png ene of earnings of a typical unskilled male worker. As an al- 

tive, plans with a needs test, covering all residents, benefits must be 
determined from a fixed scale, but from such amount there may be deducted 
means of the family in excess of a substantial amount (but total of benefit and 
means taken into account must be sufficient to maintain in health and decency 
and must at least equal benefit under (ii)); however, lower individual benefits 
may be provided under the branches for sickness, old-age, invalidity, or survivor 
benefits if aggregate paid is at least 30 percent higher than would have been paid 
> system covering 20 percent of the population and paying flat benefits as in 
3 As a further alternative, where based on selected classes of residents, total per- 
sons protected (including wives and children) must be 50 percent of all residents. 

4 Sufficiently long, considering the scope of the aon, to prevent abuse. 

5 Also list care outside hospitals if available. 

* As temporary exception for underdeveloped countries, 13 weeks in each case. 

‘As tem exception for underdeveloped countries, either 13 weeks with 
3-day waiting period, or such period as will result in benefits paid for an average 


of 10 days per year per person covered. 
* Duration of 26 weeks required for systems covering all residents, subject tos 


means test. 


26 weeks in each cage of 
morbid condition, or if 
longer during pa 
of sickness benefit (also 
longer for prescribed dis. 
eases requiring prolonged 
care). * 

26 weeks in each case, with 
3-day waiting period, 1 


13 weeks in a 12-month 
period, with 7-day wait- 
ing period. * 

For life, but may be sub- 
ject to suspension on ae 
count of employment, 
and in a noncontriby. 
tory system may be sub- 
ject to a means test. 


Medical care as long as 
needed. For incapacity 
for work and invalidity, 
unlimited duration, with 
3-day waiting period for 
incapacity for work; for 
survivor benefits, same 
duration as in that 
branch. 

During childhood. ™ 


Medical care as long ag 
needed; cash benefits for 
12 weeks. 


For duration of invalidity, 
but not when sickness or 
old-age benefit payable, 


For children, during child- 
hood; ™ for widow until 
remarriage. Benefit may 
be subject to suspension, 
as in old-age branch. 


For systems covering employees under which duration of benefit 


varies with contributions and previous benefits, average duration must be 13 


weeks. 


Special conditions are permitted in regard to seasonal workers 


* Higher age is permitted if fixed by competent authority with due regard to 
working ability of elderly persons. 
1 Reduced benefits must be available (1) when 4 yearly average of contributions 


is required, if half the requirement for full benefits is met; (ii) for old-ag 
if there have been 15 years of contributions or employment; and (ili 


branch, 
in validity 


and survivor branches, if there have been 5 years of contributions or em- 


ployments. 


1! The conditions of paragraph (a) apply for the benefit rate of paragraph (a) of 
the next column. Likewise, the conditions of paragraph (b) apply for the benefit 


rate of paragraph (b). 


cal care as in medical care branch. 
3 Provisions to be made for permanent partial disability at lower benefit rates. 
Lump-sum payments may be made in lieu of periodic benefits in certain cases. 
4 Aggregate payments must be at least either (i) 3 percent of the wage of an un 
skilled male worker times the number of children of persons protected or (i) 
14% percent of such wage times the number of children of all residents. 
is Children are defined as being under age 15, or under school-leaving age if that 


age is lower. 


6 Specified length of marriage. 


For qualifying periods falling between those of paragraphs 
(a) and (b), the benefit rate is determined proportionately. 
” As temporary exception, underdeveloped countries may provicde 


same medi- 
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may be required. A country could 
ratify if it eliminated or lowered 
these requirements—for example, if 
penefits were paid to the widow re- 
gardless of whether she had children 
and regardless of her age at widuow- 
hood. The old-age and survivors in- 
surance program in the United States 
would more than meet the conditions, 
since widows receive benefits not 
only while they have children in 
their care but also at age 65 regard- 
less of their age when they were 
widowec. 

The medical benefits branch per- 
mits ratification on the basis of a 
wide variety of plans. Since there 
are no requirements as to how the 
medical care shall be furnished, a 
country can choose whichever meth- 
ods it deems suitable. Among the 
various alternatives are the follow- 
ing: (a) a public medical service 
financed wholly or largely out of 
general taxes (like that in Great 
Britain) that is based largely on 
the payment of a flat amount per 
covered person to each general prac- 
titioner according to the number of 
persons on his panel, partly on a 
fee basis for each service performed 
(as for dentists), and partly on a 
salary basis (as for specialists work- 
ing part time or full time in hospi- 
tals); (b) a health insurance program 
relating to the insured working popu- 
lation and specified dependents, un- 
der which the doctors’ fees and other 
charges would be paid by the insur- 
ance fund either directly to the doc- 
tor or on a reimbursement basis to 
the insured person, subject perhaps 
toa maximum fee schedule; and (c) 
suficient voluntary coverage under 
various types of private organiza- 
tions providing the required benefits. 
Under each of these three methods, 
if the country so provided, the insured 
person could have free choice of 
doctors. 

One of the alternative coverage 
requirements for all branches except 
unemployment benefits and employ- 
ment injury benefits is that coverage 
apply to at least 20 percent of all 
residents in a country. Another 
alternative, for plans involving em- 
Ployees only, is for the coverage to 
be 50 percent of all employees in 
the country. 
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Customarily, the extent of coverage 
of a social security program involv- 
ing both employees and self-em- 
ployed persons is determined by 
relating it to the total employed 
civilian labor force. In the United 
States, for example, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage in an 
average week is perhaps 45 million, 
or 77 percent of the total employed 
civilian labor force. Of the remain- 
ing 23 percent, more than a third 
are covered by some other public 
retirement system. 

Under the Convention, however, 
coverage is related not to the labor 
force but to total population, a not 
precisely comparable base. When old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage 
is related to the total United States 
population of about 155 million, the 
proportion covered represents 29 per- 
cent, which is well in excess of the 
minimum requirement of 20 percent. 
Even if all the labor force (including 
the Armed Forces) were covered, the 
ratio would be only about 40 percent, 
so that the 20-percent requirement 
actually calls for rather extensive 
coverage, though at first glance seem- 
ing rather low. 

The minimum retirement age for 
old-age pensions is set at 65, although 
a higher age is permitted for the 
system if a Government so chooses 
after considering the working ability 
of the elderly persons. In actuality, 
therefore, the retirement age is al- 
most completely flexible, and the 
figure of 65 is merely a guide. 

The Convention establishes three 
bases for the amount of the cash 
benefits. Under the first two, benefit 
rates related to certain specified 
earnings are developed for standard 
beneficiary groups (as shown in the 
chart), and comparable percentages 
would be applicable for other bene- 
ficiary groups within the same 
branch. In general, these benefit 
rates are 30-40 percent for long- 
range benefits (old-age, invalidity, 
and survivor) and 45 percent for 
short-range benefits (unemployment, 
sickness, and maternity). For the 
employment injury branch, the per- 
centages adopted are 5-10 points 


higher. 
One important change made by the 
Committee linked benefit rates and 


qualifying periods for the three long- 
range benefit branches. The draft 
considered by this year’s Conference 
provided, in general, for certain bene- 
fit rates combined with long qualify- 
ing periods, such as 30 years of con- 
tributions for old-age benefits and 
15 years for invalidity and survivor 
benefits. The Convention, however, 
permits another alternative, which 
provides a somewhat lower benefit 
rate if a shorter qualifying period 
is established (for example, 10 years 
of contributions for old-age and 5 
years for invalidity and survivor 
benefits). From a cost standpoint 
the latter alternative might compare 
favorably with the former, since the 
increased cost of the shorter qualify- 
ing period might offset the lower cost 
of the smaller benefit rate. 

The new alternative is highly de- 
sireble since it permits countries 
that make their program effective 
in a relatively short time to pay 
lower benefits and thus begin opera- 
tions quickly. It seems much sounder 
that a country should have lower 
benefits and actually pay them soon 
than to promise higher but long- 
deferred amounts so that the solution 
to the problem is greatly postponed. 
The modern trend in social security 
is away from strict individual equity 
and toward social adequacy;*™ it is 
considered preferable to pay benefits 
relatively soon after the system be- 
gins rather than to plan larger pay- 
ments that might be long deferred 
and that might never materialize for 
one reason or another. 

Of the first two bases, one would 
relate the percentages to individual 
average earnings but permit earnings 
in excess of a prescribed maximum— 
the earnings rate of a typical skilled 
male worker in the country’s largest 
industry—to be disregarded. This 
criterion has three alternatives—the 
earnings of (a) a fitter or turner in 
the manufacture of nonelectrical 
machinery; (b) a person whose earn- 
ings are equal to or greater than those 


13 For a discussion of the relative ad- 
vantages of the social adequacy approach 
in social insurance, see Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, “Equity, Adequacy, and Related 
Factors in Old Age Security,” The Rec- 
ord, American Institute of Actuaries, 
June 1938, pp. 82-86. 








of 75 percent of the covered persons; 
and (c) a person whose earnings are 
equal to 125 percent of the average 
of all persons protected. The latter 
two alternatives are based on the 
earnings of both male and female 
workers and on total earnings with- 
out regard to any maximum cut-offs. 
They have the great advantage for 
some systems, such as those in the 
United States, that the calculations 
can be made directly from the statis- 
tical data flowing from the program. 

The basis described above is used 
in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program of the United States. 
Benefits are based on an average 
wage, with earnings in excess of 
$3,600 a year excluded. The maximum 
earnings rate of a typical skilled 
male worker,as defined above, would 
be about $2,900 a year on the basis of 
1951 wages. The provision in the 
Convention does not require that the 
actual earnings cut-off should be 
equal to the prescribed earnings rate. 
If the actual cut-off is higher, then 
the benefit rates are to be measured 
for the prescribed earnings. On the 
other hand, if the actual cut-off is 
lower than the prescribed earnings, 
then the maximum benefit (which 
will be based on the actual cut-off) 
must be measured against the pre- 
scribed earnings. 

There is no requirement in the 
Convention that there be any mini- 
mum provisions or any weighting in 
the benefit formula so that lower- 
paid workers receive relatively larger 
benefits than higher-paid workers. 
Rather, for old-age benefits with a 
10-year qualifying requirement the 
Convention calls for a fixed benefit 
rate of 30 percent of the average wage 
when both man and wife are over the 
minimum pensionable age. Under the 
United States program, if the aver- 
age monthly wage is $100 or less, the 
benefit for a married couple when 
the wife is eligible amounts to 80 
percent of the average wage (and 
even more when the minimum bene- 
fit provisions apply). At the other 
extreme, when the average monthly 
wage is the $300 maximum, the com- 
bined benefit for husband and wife 
represents 43 percent of the average 
wage. As indicated previously, in 
systems that prescribe the maximum 
amount of earnings to be considered, 


the benefit requirement must be met 
for all wages up to the earnings of a 
typical skilled male worker and need 
not necessarily be met for higher 
amounts. Since for the United States 
the resulting figure is about $2,900 per 
year, only the benefit rate for this 
figure need be considered, and it 
turns out to be 47 percent. Accord- 
ingly, this provision of the Conven- 
tion is quite readily met by the old- 
age and survivors insurance system 
of the United States. 

Similarly, the requirement for sur- 
vivor benefits with a 5-year qualify- 
ing requirement—a 30-percent bene- 
fit for a widow and two children—is 
more than met by the corresponding 
figures for the old-age and survivors 
insurance system. The benefits range 
from 80 percent of the average wage 
for the lower-paid insured persons 
down to 56 percent for those with 
maximum creditable earnings; based 
on the earnings rate of a typical 
skilled male worker ($2,900 per 
year), the corresponding figure is 63 
percent. 

Flat-rate benefits are involved in 
the other basis that uses the benefit 
percentages. The size of these bene- 
fits is fixed at a given percentage of 
the earnings of a typical unskilled 
male worker. This basis would be 
used as a measuring stick to deter- 
mine the conformity of a plan such 
as that in Great Britain; under the 
old-age pension legislation recently 
enacted,’* an eligible husband with 
dependent wife (age 65 and 60, re- 
spectively) receives 54s., or £2.7, a 
week. This amount is about 50 per- 
cent of the average wage of an un- 
skilled male laborer in Great Britain 
(about £5% a week); it is thus well 
above the minimum standard (40 
percent) that apparently is applic- 
able for this particular plan. If a 
flat-rate benefit system were in effect 
in the United States, to conform with 
the requirement of the Convention 
the combined benefit for husband 
and wife would have to be at least 
$12 a week, or $52 a month.'5 


14 National Insurance Act, 1952 (ch. 29), 
assented to June 26, 1952; the benefit pro- 
visions became fully effective in September 
1952. 

15 Based on a 40-hour workweek and 
an assumed wage for an unskilled worker 
of $1 per hour, which is well above the 
minimum wage of 75 cents per hour in 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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The third basis for the amount of 
cash benefits applies only tv socigj 
(public) assistance plans covering all 
residents. Under this basis the bene. 
fit must be determined according to 
a fixed scale, but it may be reduce 
to the extent by which the means of 
the family exceed a prescribed sub. 
stantial amount. There is the fur. 
ther limitation, however, that the to. 
tal amount of the benefit and any 
means taken into consideration must 
be sufficient to maintain the family 
in health and decency and must not 
be less than the amount of bencfit de- 
termined when the second basis is 
used. 

Under a social assistance system 
(with a means test) providing sick- 
ness, old-age, invalidity, or survivor 
benefits, lower benefits can be paid 
if the aggregate disbursements are at 
least 30 percent higher than they 
would have been under an insurance 
system covering 20 percent of the 
population and providing flat benefits 
at the minimum rates stipulated in 
the Convention. The purpose of this 
provision, in general, is to permit 
greater leeway for plans having a 
broad coverage with benefits perhaps 
relatively low individually but siz 
able in the aggregate. 

The New Zealand system, under 
which an eligible husband and wife 
aged 60 receive a weekly pension of 
£5%4, is a typical example of a sys- 
tem of this kind. The benefit may be 
reduced by receipt of income abovea 
certain amount, but such assets as 
the home and its furnishings, other 
assets up to £1,000, and weekiy in- 
come of £1% or less are disregard- 
ed.7®© When living costs and the 
standard of living in New Zealand 
are considered, the total of the bene- 
fit and any means taken into account 
is far more than sufficient for main- 
tenance of health and decency and is 
well above 40 percent *’ of the earn- 
ings of an unskilled male worker, 
which amount to approximately £ 
per week. 


16 There is a further exemption of £14 
in respect to a woman's earnings in pri- 
vate domestic service and an additional 
\% pound in income is exempt after age & 
for each year of deferment beyond age # 
(but before age 65) in filing claim. 

17 The higher rate is required because 
the qualifying period is 20 years of resi- 
dence. 
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Exceptions for Underdeveloped 
Countries 


A number of temporary exceptions 
are permitted for countries whose 
economy and medical facilities are 
insufficiently developed. The Mem- 
per Nation itself determines the ex- 
ception; as long as it wishes to use 
the exception, it must so state in its 
annual report.** The coverage re- 
quirements particularly are modified 
for underdeveloped countries so that 
they can begin their social security 
programs by covering only certain 
groups of employees in moderate- 
sized and large work establishments. 


Individual Sharing in Cost of 
Medical Benefits 


The insured individual may be re- 
quired to share in the cost of the var- 
jous medical care benefits that he re- 
ceives, provided that this payment 
does not involve hardship. Thus, a 
system could require that the insured 
person pay the entire cost of inex- 
pensive prescriptions. Such a proce- 
dure, of course, might be advisable 
to prevent abuse and to eliminate 
costly administrative procedures in 
connection with relatively small 
financial expenditures that could 
readily be borne by the insured per- 
son. Cost sharing is not permitted 
with respect to maternity and to em- 
ployment injury benefits. 


Financing Aggregate Costs 


The Convention includes general 
provisions on financing. The method 
adopted must avoid hardship for low- 
income persons, and any specific 
method must be determined in the 
light of the economic and financial 
situation of both the country and the 
persons covered. With respect to 
compulsory insurance systems, the 
insured employees shall not be re- 
quired to contribute more than half 
the financial resources allocated to 
the system. For satisfying this con- 
dition the operation of several 
branches can be considered in com- 
bination, except that the family bene- 
fit and employment injury benefit 
branches cannot be used for this pur- 


1%8In the Convention as developed by 
the Committee, a 10-year maximum peri- 
od was placed on the use of this excep- 
tion by any country, but this provision 
was deleted in the Plenary Session. 
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pose. The Government shall accept 
general responsibility for payment 
of the benefits provided in compli- 
ance with the Convention, including 
those under any voluntary plan used 
as a basis for ratification. Specifi- 
cally, the Government is to make 
actuarial studies and calculations as 
to the financial equilibrium of the 
system, both periodically and before 
any change in benefits or contribu- 
tion rates is made. 


Right of Appeal 

There are included in the Conven- 
tion certain minimum provisions 
granting the right to appeal, with 
special independent tribunals. 


Voluntary Insurance Systems 


All branches except employment 
injury and family benefits and the 
periodical payments of the maternity 
branch may be ratified on the basis ci 
a voluntary insurance system that 
is supervised by the government 
authorities. Voluntary plans that are 
administered jointly by employers 
and workers without public super- 
vision may likewise be used, pro- 
vided they meet established, national 
standards. In both instances, the 
various requirements described pre- 
viously must be met. Further, the 
voluntary system must cover in the 
aggregate a substantial part of the 
workers whose earnings are less 
than those of a typical skilled male 
worker. 

The provisions placing voluntary 
insurance on an equal footing with 
compulsory Government programs 
were wholly satisfactory to the 
United States Government, and the 
first major point it had raised was 
satisfied. It is abundantly clear that 
voluntary private insurance will not 
be adversely affected by the provi- 
sions of the Convention. 


Treatment of Aliens 

This subject was given a thorough 
discussion because of the difficult 
problems involved for the many 
countries having considerable in-and- 
out migration on a fairly continuous 
basis. In principle, there was agree- 
ment that alien residents should re- 
ceive the same treatment as citizens. 
In practice, however, certain excep- 
tions seemed necessary. 


For systems financed wholly or 
principally from general funds, spe- 
cial rules may be applied to resident 
aliens and naturalized citizens. For 
contributory systems applicable to 
employees, equality. of treatment of 
aliens may be conditioned on ratifica- 
tion of the corresponding branch by 
the alien’s country as well as on the 
existence of a reciprocity agreement 
between the countries involved. 

The problem could not be fully 
solved in this Convention. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee recommended 
the adoption of a Resolution inviting 
the Governing Body “to consider any 
appropriate measures for the estab- 
lishment of an international instru- 
ment which would deal with the sit- 
uation of aliens and migrant workers 
ia the field of social security.” This 
Resolution was adopted at the Plen- 
ary Session with only one adverse 
vote. 


Federal Government Clause 


As indicated previously, the United 
States Government was strongly op- 
posed to the special clause for Fed- 
eral States that had been included in 
all previous drafts of the instrument. 
After a full presentation of the United 
States Government position, the 
Committee deleted this clause—the 
third major point raised by the 
United States Government—by an ¢«l- 
most unanimous vote. 


Exclusion of Seamen 

The Convention does not apply to 
seamen or seafishermen since pro- 
visions for their protection have pre- 
viously been made in special Con- 
ventions.’® Therefore, in determin- 
ing whether the required coverage is 
present for the various branches, 
such persons may be excluded from 
the total number of residents or em- 
ployees used as the base. 


Positions of the Employers 
and the Workers 

The employer members took a 
position against any action leading to 
a Convention. They believed that 
there should be a general Recom- 
mendation covering the entire sub- 
ject. This group also believed that 
the considerations should not extend 


19 Social Security (Seafarers) Conven- 
tion, 1946, and Seafarers’ Pensions Con- 
vention, 1946. 








to plans covering the entire popula- 
tion, or even to gainfully occupied 
persons other than employees, since 
such consideration would be beyond 
the competence of the Organization. 

The worker representatives were 
satisfied, on the whole, with the text 
under consideration by the Confer- 
ence but were willing to make a num- 
ber of compromises desired by the 
other groups. They felt strongly, 
however, that the instrument should 
be a Convention. 


Operation of Convention 


After a Convention is adopted by 
the International Labor Organization, 
it is transmitted to the various Mem- 
ber countries. It is then open to rat- 
ification by such countries as may 
desire to take such action. The Con- 
vention comes into force 1 year after 
the date on which ratifications of two 
Members have been received. For 
subsequent Members ratifying, it 
comes into force 1 year after the date 
of receipt of ratification. After the 
Convention has been in force for 10 
years for a particular Member, the 
Member may denounce the Conven- 
tion in whole or in part. If such 
action is not taken in this eleventh 
year, the Convention remains in 
force for another period of 10 years. 
The Convention has no binding effect 
on any country until ratified by it, 
and no country is obligated to ratify. 
Furthermore, ratification on the basis 
of several of the nine branches does 
not imply any obligation to put into 
force in the future the remainder of 
the branches. 

During the course of Conference 
negotiations at which the final text 
is developed, the United States Gov- 
ernment delegation, before voting on 
the final text, forms tentative con- 
clusions concerning the general pro- 
visions of the proposed Convention— 
especially as to its suitability for Fed- 
‘ral action or, in whole or in part, 
for State action. These tentative con- 


clusions are based on instructions and 
guidance formulated before the Con- 
ference by the various departments 
and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Although the agencies have 
made a careful analysis of the pro- 
posed text, they can make a much 
more thorough examination of the 
matter on the basis of the final text 
after the Conference is over. 

Any new Convention adopted by 
the International Labor Conference 
undergoes thorough study by all in- 
terested departments and agencies of 
the Executive branch of the Federal 
Government. Recommendations to 
the President are then developed as 
to whether the subject involved 
should be handled as a Federal mat- 
ter or whether it is in whole or in part 
appropriate for action by the several 
States. In the latter case the Con- 
vention is submitted to the States for 
their information and consideration 
(and also to the Territories). A Con- 
vention deemed appropriate solely 
for Federal action is submitted by the 
President to the Senate for its advice 
and consent as to ratification *° if he 
recommends such action, or for its 
information if he believes it to be in- 
appropriate for ratification. At the 
same time the President may make 
recommendations to both Houses of 
Congress for any legislative action 
implementing or conforming with the 
Convention. 

It appears highly probable that 
part of the Convention on Minimum 
Standards of Social Security deals 
with matters appropriate for action 
by the several States. Furthermore, 
considering existing programs that 
are on the Federal level, it would ap- 
pear that at this time only two 
branches—old-age and survivor ben- 
efits—meet the requirements for rat- 
ification, whereas the Convention re- 


20 Technically, the President ratifies the 
Convention on his own volition after he 
has had approval by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate (based on members present). 


quires three branches. Accordingly, 
ratification would not be appropriate 
without legislative action by both 
Houses of Congress on one of the 
other branches. 


Advanced Standards 


At the 1951 Conference, considera. 
tion was to be given to both minimum 
standards of social security and ad- 
vanced standards of social security, 
There was insufficient time to con- 
sider the latter so that it was placed 
on the agenda of the 1952 Conference 
for a first consideration. For this 
purpose the Office prepared a report 2 
setting forth a preliminary draft of 
an instrument, which was cast in the 
form of a Convention. 

At the 1952 Conference, time did 
not allow the Committee on Social] 
Security to take up this subject. The 
Committee discussed what further 
consideration might be given to it and 
submitted a supplementary report 
containing three proposals for draft 
Resolutions. 

The employer members were op- 
posed to having an advanced stand- 
ard, holding that it would be incom- 
patible with the customary procedure 
of having specific and comparable in- 
ternational obligations. The worker 
representatives, on the other hand, 
believed strongly that there should 
be an instrument dealing with ad- 
vanced standards and that the subject 
should be placed on the agenda of 
next year’s Conference for a first dis- 
cussion. After considerable debate, 
the Plenary Session adopted virtually 
unanimously (with only 1 _ vote 
against) a Resolution inviting the 
Governing Body “to reexamine the 
question of objectives and advanced 
standards of social security and to 
choose an appropriate time for plac- 
ing it on the agenda.” 

2 Report V(b): Objectives and Ad- 
vanced Standards of Social Security, Inter- 


national Labor Conference, 25th Session, 
1952 (ILO, 1952). 
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Temporary Disability Insurance Laws 
in the United States 


Four out of the five temporary disability insurance programs 
established by law in this country are State systems; the fifth isa 
national system for railroad workers. These five programs have 
different provisions for coverage, financing, eligibility, benefits, 


and administration. 


The complexities thus introduced have 


pointed up the continuing need for bringing together informa- 
tion on legislative, administrative, and statistical developments 
in the field. The following article—the first in a series on these 
programs—summarizes the major substantive provisions of the 
existing State temporary disability insurance laws and the Fed- 


eral law for railroad workers. 


porary disability insurance pro- 

viding partial wage-loss com- 
pensation for limited periods to wage 
earners incapacitated for work be- 
cause of nonoccupational illness or 
injury. Rhode Island initiated this 
type of social insurance program in 
1942; California established its pro- 
gram in 1946, New Jersey in 1948, 
and New York in 1949. In addition, 
Congress extended the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act in 1946 to 
provide cash sickness benefits to 
workers covered by that law. These 
temporary disability insurance sys- 
tems are summarized here.! 


Legislative Background 

Unlike most other countries, which 
started their social insurance pro- 
grams with measures to provide cash 
benefits and medical care to workers 
who fall sick or are disabled, the 
United States began its national so- 
cial insurance program in 1935 with 
unemployment insurance and old-age 
insurance. The severe depression of 
the thirties was undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the break in the pattern. To 
the wage earners of this time, inabil- 
ity to find jobs because of adverse 


FF ors States have systems of tem- 





economic conditions or advancing 
* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner 

1For a tabular summary of disability 
insurance laws, see Comparison of Tem- 


porary Disability Insurance Laws, April 
1952, Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security. 
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age constituted a more serious threat 
to their economic security than sick- 
ness or disability. Providing pro- 
tection against costs of sickness that 
are more or less recurring regardless 
of economic conditions did not seem 
to have the same urgency as provid- 
ing protection against cyclical unem- 
ployment and old-age dependency. 

Although the adoption of compul- 
sory disability insurance has been 
slow in this country, interest in such 
legislation goes back many years. 
The introduction in 1910-20 of State 
workmen’s compensation programs, 
with their provisions for cash benefits 
and medical care for covered wage 
earners who meet with certain work- 
connected injuries, stimulated the 
early movement for a social insur- 
ance system to cover the costs of non- 
occupational illness and injury. Dur- 
ing the period 1915—20, 11 States ap- 
pointed special commissions of in- 
quiry. Six of the commissions found 
that there was a fundamental need 
for compulsory cash sickness insur- 
ance as well as for medical care in- 
surance. Bills providing for such 
programs were introduced in some 
20 States, but none was passed by 
both houses of any legislature. After 
1921 and until the depression, interest 
in the subject waned. 

The need for social insurance to 
meet the costs of sickness was one 
of the subjects emphasized by the 
Committee on Economic Security, ap- 
pointed by the President in 1934 to 
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formulate a national social security 
plan. The Committee suggested that 
cash payments for temporary dis- 
ability might be linked with the 
administration of unemployment in- 
surance benefits. With the passage 
in 1935 of the Social Security Act, 
there was a quickening of public 
interest in the possibility of providing 
legislative protection against the risk 
of income loss caused by non-work- 
connected illnesses and accidents. In 
1939 the presidentially appointed 
Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties reaffirmed the desirability of a 
temporary disability insurance pro- 
gram and called attention to the 
possibility of its development along 
lines analogous to unemployment 
insurance. 

During the subsequent years the 
idea of an integrated temporary dis- 
ability and unemployment insurance 
program gained favor among State 
administrators, employers, and em- 
ployees affected by the unemployment 
insurance program. Several influ- 
ences of a practical nature were re- 
sponsible for the growing preference 
for coordinating the two programs 
instead of setting up a separate 
temporary disability insurance sys- 
tem. 

With the establishment of unem- 
ployment insurance systems in all 
the States, the covered worker found 
himself protected against part of his 
wage loss when he was able to work 
but could not get a job, but unpro- 
tected against a precisely similar loss 
when he was unable to work. The 
experiences of many wage earners 
who were denied unemployment in- 
surance benefits or whose unemploy- 
ment insurance checks were stopped 
because of sickness brought home the 
realization that it was illogical and 
inequitable to provide benefits against 
unemployment due to lack of work 
but to make no provisions against un- 
employment due to disability when 
financial needs may be even greater. 
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Six States 2 attempted to rectify some 
of the inconsistency by amending 
their unemployment insurance eligi- 
bility requirements so that a claimant 
becoming ill after filing his claim 
and registering for work would con- 
tinue to draw unemployment insur- 
ance benefits so long as no suitable 
job was offered him. 

Financial considerations were an- 
other factor responsible for the grow- 
ing interest in placing temporary dis- 
ability insurance within the frame- 
work of the unemployment insurance 
system. Several States, among them 
California, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island, financed their unemployment 
insurance benefits through a tax on 
employees as well as through con- 
tributions from employers. With the 
decline of unemployment in the boom 
period of the early forties, employee 
taxes were found in most instances 
to be unnecessary for unemployment 
insurance purposes and contributed 
only to the building up of reserves 
in the unemployment insurance trust 
accounts. As a result, these States 
had available a source of income 
that could conceivably be diverted 
for cash sickness benefits without re- 
quiring any additional contributions 
from employers, employees, or the 
State. 

Moreover, the closely related ob- 
jectives of unemployment and dis- 
ability insurance, the potential iden- 
tical coverage of both programs, and 
the similarity that exists in most of 
the functions necessary for their 
operation held out the promise of 
considerable savings in administra- 
tive costs if the two programs were 
integrated. All these factors con- 
tributed to a tendency to model 
temporary disability insurance after 
unemployment insurance. 

Cash sickness benefits for non- 
work-connected disability were first 
paid in the United States when Rhode 
Island’s program for workers covered 
by its unemployment insurance law 
became effective on April 1, 1943. 

Administered by the State employ- 
ment security agency, this program 
is closely allied with unemployment 
insurance in both substantive provi- 
sions and administrative arrange- 

2Idaho, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, 
Tennessee, and Vermont. 
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ments. The same groups of workers 
are covered, the same types of quali- 
fying conditions are used, and the 
same wage reports and credits serve 
as a basis for contributions and bene- 
fits under the two programs. Just 
as in unemployment insurance, all 
contributions are paid to the State 
and all benefits are paid by the State. 

A similar pattern was followed by 
Congress when it established a pro- 
gram of cash sickness benefits, effec- 
tive July 1, 1947, for the Nation’s 
railroad workers. Temporary dis- 
ability benefits are provided through 
an exclusive, Government-operated 
fund, closely integrated in adminis- 
tration with railroad unemployment 
insurance. 

The next State to provide insurance 
protection against off-the-job dis- 
ability was California, which passed 
the necessary legislation in 1946. The 
program, while tied in with unem- 
ployment insurance and administered 
by the same agency that administers 
unemployment insurance, differs 
from the Rhode Island system and 
from the basic pattern of unemploy- 
ment insurance in that approved pri- 
vate insurance plans can be substi- 
tuted for the State-operated plan 
as the medium through which benefits 
are payable. 

Immediately following the passage 
of the California law, Congress 
amended the Social Security Act to 
permit the nine States* that had at 
some time collected employee con- 
tributions for unemployment insur- 
ance purposes to draw on these 
amounts deposited to their accounts 
in the Federal unemployment trust 
fund to finance cash sickness benefits, 
exclusive of the expenses of adminis- 
tration. This legislation (the Know- 
land amendment) enabled California 
to advance the effective date for pay- 
ment of benefits from May 1947 to 
December 1946 and gave further 
impetus to the movement for inte- 
grating temporary disability insur- 
ance with unemployment insurance. 

In 1948, New Jersey enacted a 

2 Rhode Island, California, New Jersey, 
Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. At 
the beginning of 1946, only the first four 
States were still collecting contributions 
from employees for unemployment in- 
surance. 


temporary disability insurance law 
under which benefits became payable 
in January 1949. Like California, New 
Jersey provided for “contracting out” 
of the State fund under approveg 
private plans in a program coordi. 
nated with unemployment insurance, 

The passage in 1949 of temporary 
Gisability insurance legislation jp 
New York marked a sharp departure 
from the pattern developed in the 
other three States. There were 
strong pressures in New York for 
incorporating disability insurance 
into its unemployment insurance sys- 
tem and for creating a tax-supported 
State insurance fund, even though 
there were no employee contribu- 
tions under unemployment insurance 
available for the financing of the 
disabiiity program. These pressures 
were outweighed, however, by the 
desire to grant private insurance 
companies the widest possible oppor- 


tunity to participate in the program. 
With New York’s system of work- 
men’s compensation for occupational 


injuries serving as a guide, a tem- 
porary disability insurance system, 
entirely separate from unemployment 
insurance and administered by the 
State workmen’s compensation board, 
was created; benefits, beginning July 
1, 1950, were to be provided pri- 
marily through private plans. 

The year 1949 also saw enactment 


of a temporary disability insurance 
law in the State of Washington, but, 
as the result of an unfavorable vote 


on the referendum at the general 
election in November 1950, the legis- 
lation never went into effect. The 
law provided for the integration of 
temporary disability insurance with 
unemployment insurance, though it 
permitted the substitution of private 
plans for the State plan. 

Since 1950, bills to establish tem- 
porary disability insurance programs 
have been introduced in more than 
15 State legislatures. Special reports 
calling for the enactment of compul- 
sory temporary disability insurance 
laws have been made by interim 
legislative commissions in Ohio and 
Massachusetts. In Connecticut, Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
the State legislatures or governors 
have authorized the appointment of 
commissions to study the problems of 
temporary disability insurance and to 
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report on the desirablity and feasi- 
bility of establishing such a program. 


Coverage 

In the States with coordinated un- 
employment and disability insurance 
programs, compulsory coverage is 
identical for both programs. In gen- 
eral, such occupational groups as 
farm laborers, domestic servants, 
governmental employees, the self- 
employed, and employees of non- 
profit organizations operated for re- 
ligious, charitable, and educational 
purposes are excluded. In addition, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey exclude 
employers with fewer than four em- 
ployees. The California law excludes 
workers in firms with a quarterly 
payroll of less than $100. 

In New York, coverage of the 
disability program is more limited 
than that of unemployment insurance. 
Maritime services and State govern- 
ment services are covered by un- 
employment insurance but not by 
disability insurance. Unemployment 
insurance covers employers who have 
four or more persons in employment 
on each of at least 15 days in a 
calendar year, while disability in- 


surance is compulsory only for em- 
ployers with four or more employees 
in at least 30 days. 

All States with these laws permit 
individuals whose religious tenets 
prevent them from consulting a phy- 
sician to “elect out” of the program— 
that is, on request they may be 
exempted from contributions and 
become ineligible for benefits under 
the disability program. 


Types of Plans 


While the State systems of dis- 
ability insurance make protection of 
covered workers mandatory, they 
use different ways of furnishing this 
protection. The development of tem- 
porary disability insurance in the 
United States has been featured by 
the establishment of three different 
types of plans for the short-term 
insuring of covered wage earners 
against the loss of wages caused by 
disability. 

The first type of plan, which was 
adopted by Rhode Island and the 
railroad system, provides that all 
covered employers must insure 
through an exclusive, publicly oper- 
ated, insurance fund into which all 


contributions are paid and from 
which all benefits are paid. The same 
benefit provisions apply to all covered 
workers in like circumstances. No 
provision is made for private cash 
sickness insurance plans, although 
any covered employer may provide 
supplemental benefits in any manner 
he chooses. ’ 

The second type of plan provides 
for a State-operated fund, with em- 
ployers being permitted to “contract 
out” of the State fund—generally by 
purchasing insurance from commer- 
cial carriers or by self-insuring. Until 
a private plan is approved by the 
State agency as meeting the stand- 
ards prescribed in the law, workers 
are automatically covered by the 
State temporary disability insurance 
fund. When workers are covered by 
a private plan, neither they nor their 
employers are required to contribute 
to the State fund, and no benefits are 
payable to such employees from the 
State fund. Workers’ premiums under 
private plans may not be any greater 
than the contribution they would 
otherwise be required to pay to the 
State fund. 

The California and New Jersey 














Chart 1.—Temporary disability insurance: Method of insuring and financial provisions, July 1, 1952 


Provision Rhode Island California 





Employers insured with 
State fund unless and 
until agency approval is 
given to  private-plan 
(insured or self-insured). 


All employers insured | 
th exclusive State 


fund. 


Method of insuring--- 


of first $3,000 of | 1% of first $3,000 of annual 
wages (for- wages (formerly paid for 
i for un-| unemployment insur- 
in- ance purposes). 

| 

| 


Employee contribution. | 1% 
inual 
merly pair 
employment 
urance | 
Employer contribution None.... 


irposes). 
None for State-plan em- 
ployers. Private plan 
employers pay balance 


| of cost. 


| 

| 6% of contributions... | No limit for administra- 
tion of State fund. State 
costs of supervising pri- 
vate plans assessed 
against latter in propor- 
tion to taxable wages; 
limit 0.02% of taxable 

wages. 


Financing of administra- 
tive costs. 


Special extended liability 
account in State fund 
may assess private plans 
for pro rata sbare of ex- 
cess of cost over interest 
on $132 million of initial 


All payments made 
from State fund with- 
out distinction be- | 
tween benefits begin-| 
ning during employ-| 
ment or unemploy- 


Financing of disability | 
during unemployment 


ment, fund. Assessment li- 
| mited to 0.03% of tax- 
able wages. 

' Effective Jan. 1, 1953, employee contribution will be 0.5 percent. 


| 
New Jersey | New York 


Railroad program 





| 

Employers insured with Employers must arrange 

| State fund unless and | for benefit payments by 

purchasing policy from 

an insurance company, 

| or from the N. Y. State 

Insurance Fund, or by 
self-insurance. 

| 0.75% of first $3,000 of an- | 0.5% of the first $60 of 

weekly wages. 


until agency approval is 
given to private plan | 
(insured or self-insured). 


nual wages out of 1% 


formerly paid for un- | 
employment insurance | 
purposes. ! 


State-plan employers pay | Balance of cost...........- 
0.25% of first $3,000 of 
annual wages, modified 
by experience rating. 
Private-plan employers 
pay balance of cost. 

0.08% of taxable wages al- 
lotted for administration 
of State fund. State 


Expenses of administering 
program by workmen’s 
compensation board fi- 


costs of supervising pri- nanced by assessment | 
vate plans assessed against all carriers in | 
against latter in propor- proportion to covered 


tion to taxable wages; wages; no limit set. 


limit 0.02% of taxable 








wages. 
Special State unemploy- | Special State fund admin- 
ment disability fund istered by workmen's 


compensation board and 
maintained by annual 
assessments against all | 
carriers without limit. | 


may assess private plans 
for pro rata share of ex- 
cess of cost over interest 
on $50 million of initial 
fund. Assessment li- 
mited to 0.02% of tax- 
able wages. 





All employers insured with 
exclusive Government 
fund. 


None, 


Employer tax for unem- 
ployment insurance also 
finances disability bene- 
fits. 


| Administrative costs paid 


from unemployment in- 
surance fund; 9.2% of 
taxable wages allowed 
for administration of 
both programs. 


All payments made from 
Government fund with- 
out distinction between 
benefits beginning dur- 
ing employment or un- 
employment. 





Source: Based on Comparison of Temporary Disability Insurance Laws, April 1952, Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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laws follow this basic pattern, al- 
though some differences exist. In 
California, before a private plan can 
be substituted for the State plan, it 
must afford covered employees rights 
greater than those under the State 
plan. This provision has been in- 
terpreted to mean that the plan must 
be at least as good as the State plan 
in all*respects and be more liberal 
in at least one respect. New Jersey, 
on the other hand, only requires that 
the rights afforded under the private 
plan be at least equal to those under 
the State plan. 

Both States require that a private 
plan to which employees contribute 
cannot be substituted for the State- 
operated plan without the consent of 
the majority of workers covered by 
it. In California, the consent of the 
majority is required even if em- 
ployees do not contribute. The Cali- 
fornia law permits a worker to elect 
to be covered by the State plan even 
when his coworkers are participating 
in a private plan. In New Jersey, 
once a majority of workers have ap- 
proved a private plan, all the workers 
in the establishment are automatic- 
ally covered by that plan. 

In both States, unemployed claim- 
ants (defined as those who become 
disabled after they have been sep- 
arated from covered employment for 
more than 2 weeks) are paid benefits 
by the State disability fund, regard- 
less of whether or not they had paid 
premiums to one or more private 
plans. In New Jersey, however, a sep- 
arate system with different eligibility 
conditions and benefit formulas is 
used for unemployed disabled 
workers. 

Another distinction between the 
New Jersey and California laws is 
that the latter provides for the dis- 
approval of a private plan if it 
represents a substantial selection of 
risks adverse to the State fund. This 
provision has been implemented in 
practice by the requirement that at 
least 20 percent of the aggregate 
voluntary plan coverage of each pri- 
vate insurance carrier must be 
women workers. No provisions, how- 
ever, have been adopted to protect 
the State fund against being left with 
an undue proportion of the poorer 
risks represented by older workers, 
low-paid wage earners, and workers 
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in hazardous types of employment. 

The third type of plan, of which 
New York is the only example, pro- 
vides for the insuring of the covered 
wage earner primarily through State- 
approved private plans. No funds are 
collected by the State workmen’s 
compensation board itself for the 
payment of benefits to workers who 
become disabled while employed and 
no claims from such workers are 
filed with or paid by the board. The 
New York board maintains and 
administers a special fund, however, 
to finance benefits when disability 
commences after the fourth week of 
unemployment or when the employer 
has failed to carry the required in- 
surance. 

The responsibility rests solely upon 
the employer to make his own in- 
surance arrangements for the pro- 
tection of his employees against 
temporary disability. He can either 
purchase a group accident and health 
policy from a private insurance 
company or from the New York State 
Insurance Fund, or he can adopt an 
approved plan of self-insurance. The 
failure of an employer to take posi- 
tive action in this direction leaves 
him and his employees without pro- 
tection. The New York State Insur- 
ance Fund is solely a State-operated 
carrier that writes insurance on a 
premium-paying basis, unlike the 
California and New Jersey State 
funds, which automatically cover un- 
der a payroll tax program those who 
do not take steps to obtain private 
coverage. Except for the fact that 
it must accept all risks offered it, 
the New York State Insurance Fund 
is administered and treated like any 
other private fund, subject to all the 
regulatory requirements imposed on 
private insurance carriers, including 
a premium and franchise tax. 
Actually, therefore, the State fund 
(which protects less than an esti- 
mated 10 percent of the present 
covered labor force in New York) 
bears little resemblance to the State- 
operated funds in the other tempo- 
rary disability insurance systems 
with their uniform tax and automatic 
coverage provisions. 

Benefits paid under the voluntary 
private plans in New York must be 
at least as favorable as those provided 
by the statutory formula in the law. 


This provision has been interpreteg 
by the State workmen’s compensation 
board to mean that some features of 
the private plan can be less favor. 
able if other features of the plan are 
more favorable. Employers who hag 
plans in existence at the time the 
law went into effect are, however, 
relieved of the responsibility of 
meeting the statutory requirements 
until the earliest date on which they 
have the right to discontinue the 
provisions of their own plans. If an 
existing cash plan is the result of 
collective bargaining, the plan may 
be extended indefinitely, as long as 
both employer and employee concur, 
The New Jersey law also exempted 
plans existing at the time the legis. 
lation was passed, but the Californis 
law permitted no exceptions to sta- 
tutory conditions for plans in exist- 
ence when the law was enacted. 

The significance of the distinction 
between private-plan coverage and 
State-plan or statutory coverage must 
be kept in mind in any discussion of 
the provisions of the various laws 
with regard to financing, eligibility 
requirements, benefit formulas, and 
conditions under which benefits may 
be received. As far as workers 
covered by private plans are con- 
cerned, the statutory provisions are 
intended only as guides to standards 
below which the private plans in 
general cannot fall. Thus, while iden- 
tical statutory provisions apply to all 
covered workers under the Rhode 
Island and under the railroad system, 
a different situation prevails in the 
other States, where private plans may 
deviate sharply from the statutory 
specifications. 

At the end of 1951, almost half the 
covered workers in California and 
more than two-thirds of those in 
New Jersey were under private plans 
that for the most part offered a wide 
variety of formulas and procedures. 
In addition, about three-fifths of the 
covered workers in New York were 
under plans that differed in some 
respect from the statutory schedule 
of benefits. For a realistic view of 
the type of temporary disability in- 
surance protection that the workers 
in these States actually enjoy, 4 
separate analysis of the thousands of 


private plans would be required. 


Such an analysis would go beyond 
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rpreteq | the scope of this article, but it is worker pays 0.75 percent on wages er. In the event that benefit costs 
nsation possible to cite here the statutory up to $3,000 a year (0.25 percent still rise to a point where the premium 
ures of | provisions and some of the areas goes to the unemployment insurance rate would require a substantial con- 
favor. | where variations probably occur fund).‘ Employers whose workers tribution from the employer, he has 
lan are under private plans. are not protected by private plans the privilege, after due notice, of 
ho had “ originally added a contribution of abandoning his private plan and re- 
ne the Financing 0.25 percent. Since July 1, 1951, the verting to State-plan coverage. 
wever In Rhode Island and California the employer tax has been modified un- States with private plans assess the 
ity of employee contributions formerly re- der experience rating, within a range plans for part of the cost of paying 
ements | quired for unemployment insurance from 0.10 percent of taxable payroll benefits to insured workers who be- 
h they are used to finance the entire cost of to 0.75 percent. come disabled while unemployed. In 
1e the the State-operated plans for disability In New York, employees contribute California this assessment is accom- 
If an insurance. Until July 1946, Rhode 0.5 percent of their wages up to a_ plished through the “extended liabil- 
ult of Island continued to use for unemploy- maximum of 30 cents per week, with ity account.” The account is charged 
n may ment insurance purposes one-third of employers bearing any additional with the amount of benefit payments 
ong as the 1.5-percent employee tax on the cost that may arise. There isnoceil- made to claimants who become sick 
oncur, first $3,000 of annual wages. Since ing on the employer’s liability. Each while unemployed and is credited 
mpted that time the entire employee tax business establishment carries the with the interest earnings on accu- 
legis. (reduced to 1 percent in July 1947) cost of its own insurance risk, as the mulated reserves built up by some of 
fornia has been diverted to the State dis- higher incidences of disability ex- the earlier employee contributions to 
© sta- ability fund. In California, from the perienced by women wage earners, the unemployment trust fund. If a 
exist- beginning of the program, all of the older workers, and other groups are deficit results, it is made up by ap- 
| l-percent employee tax has been reflected in the premium rates fixed propriations from the State disability 
nection used for disability insurance. by private insurance carriers. fund and by proportionate assess- 
e and The railroad workers’ program is The same financial distribution of ments on voluntary-plan employers, 
» must financed exclusively by an employer costs is followed under the California not exceeding 0.03 percent of private- 
ion of tax that covers both unemployment and New Jersey private plans; after plan wages. 
laws insurance and temporary disability the employee has contributed the In New Jersey a similar reserve 
bility insurance. This tax rate, which may statutory amount, the employer pays fund, developed from interest earn- 
, and not exceed 3.0 percent of earnings up the balance of the cost. In practice, ings on employee contributions trans- 
; may to $300 a month, is adjusted annually, however, employee contributions in ferred from the unemployment trust 
rkers depending on the balance in the rail- the two States have been more than fund, is used to finance benefits to 
con- road unemployment insurance ac- sufficient to cover the benefit costs of the disabled unemployed. In case of 
S are count. Since 1948 the rate has been most private plans without addition- a deficit, an additional tax of not 
dards 0.5 percent. al premium payments by the employ- more than 0.02 percent of taxable 
I —_—— ll pri- 
18 in The New Jersey and New York laws Simestive Jenmeae, i MR. Oo. hero may rs imposed ont + or 
iden- call for joint employer-employee  gnjijity contribution rate for New Jersey Vate-plan employers, ma y 
to all contributions. In New Jersey, a _ workers will drop to 0.5 percent. amount from the State disability 
hode 
stem, Chart 2.—Temporary disability insurance: Eligibility requirements, July 1, 1952 
i the 
may New Jersey New York 
itory Provision Rhode Island California Railroad program 
Employed Unemployed Employed Unemployed 
t the workers workers workers workers 
and Qualifying wages} $300 in base period.| $300 in base period | 25 times weekly ben-| 25 times weekly ben-/| 4 or more consecu- @) $300 in base period. 
> in oremploy- and30times efit amount in base} efit amountin base} tive weeks of cov- 
ment. weekly benefit period. ! i ered employment 
lans amount if 75% of before commence- 
vide base-period wages ment of disability. 
are concentrated 
ires. in 1 quarter. 
Base period..... Last 4 calendar | First 4oflast 5calen-| First 4 oflast 5calen-| First 4 of last 5calen- | None..............- None........ Calendar year pre- 
the quarters preced- dar quarters pre- dar quarters pre- dar quarters pre- ceding benefit 
vere ing benefit year. ceding benefit ceding commence- ceding benefit year. 
year, # ment of any period year. 
ome of disability. ‘ 
Benefit year..... Individual, begin- | Individual, begin- | Nome...............- Individual, begin- | None.............-- None........| Uniform, beginning 
lule ning with valid | ning with valid ning with valid July 1. 
r of claim for disabil- claim for either claim for either 
ity insurance. disability or un- disability or un- 
in- employment insur- employment insur- 
ers ance. ance. 
» a ! Effective Jan. 1, 1953, 17 weeks of covered em emgiegenent So bom pees. 4 Effective Jan. 1, 1953, 52-week period preceding commencement of any period 
; of * Either (1) sufficient base-period wages to q y for unemployment insurance of disability. 
aa or ) by pat Ty  eaveneh eee in each of 20 out of 30 weeks preced- 5 Effective Jan. 1, 1953, 52-week period preceding benefit year. 
. Ww ) Disabilit neura 
ond wt Wen hen benefit year begins in first ‘month of quarter, first 4 of last 6 calendar - 100k Dacarteeaneial tobe, ee ee ployment ade. ty. reader te-ce 
rs. 
ity Bulletin, October 1952 15 

















fund. In New York the special fund 
for the disabled unemployed is main- 
tained by annual assessments against 
each carrier in proportion to his 
share of total covered payroll. There 
is no statutory limit; the assessment 
for the fiscal year ended March 30, 
1951, came to 0.05 percent of taxable 
payroll.° 

Most of the systems put a statutory 
limit on the amounts that can be 
spent by the government-operated 
funds for administrative expenses. 
In New Jersey and under the railroad 
program, the limit is expressed in 
terms of taxable wages. In New Jer- 
sey the amounts set aside for admin- 
istrative costs may not exceed 0.08 
percent of the taxable payroll cov- 
ered by the State plan. Under the 
railroad program, 0.2 percent of 
taxable wages are allowed for the 
administration of both temporary 
disability insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951, the operating 
expenses for railroad disability in- 
surance alone came to 0.04 percent 
of taxable wages.® 

In Rhode Island the limit is ex- 
pressed as a percent of contributions. 
This limit has been steadily increased 
over the years—from 1 percent of 
contributions in 1942 (before benefits 
became payable) to 6 percent by 
1947. California had a statutory lim- 
it of 5 percent of contributions until 
1951, when the law was amended to 
remove the percentage limit; at pres- 
ent, the sum allotted for administra- 
tion is determined annually by the 
State director of finance. 

Statutory limits are provided in 
none of the States for the administra- 
tive costs of private plans; each car- 
rier is responsible for its own admin- 
istrative expenses. The New York 
State Insurance Fund, however, 
which may write insurance policies 
on the same basis as private carriers, 
is limited in its administrative costs 
to 25 percent of premiums collected. 

Those States that permit contract- 
ing out to private plans also assess 
these plans for the added administra- 
tive cost to the State of supervising 


5New York State Workmen's Compen- 
sation Board, Annual Report 1951, p. 20. 

6 Railroad Retirement Board, Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1951, 1952, pp. 8-9. 
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them. In California and New Jersey 
the additional assessment, which is 
prorated among private plans on the 
basis of wages paid by employers to 
employees, may not exceed 0.02 per- 
cent of taxable payroll. New York 
has no statutory limit. For the year 
ended June 30, 1951, the assessed rate 
in New Jersey was 0.014 percent‘ 
and in California, 0.016 percent. In 
New York, the first assessed rate came 
to 0.045 percent of private-plan 
wages, but this assessment covered 
the two fiscal years ended March 31, 
1950, and March 31, 1951. 

Actual administrative expenses in 
1951, including State costs of super- 
vising private plans, were 7.5 percent 
of contributions in California and 10.3 
percent in New Jersey. Rhode Island, 
which permits no contracting out to 
private plans, administered its pro- 
gram at a cost of 5.9 percent of con- 
tributions.” 


Eligibility Requirements 

Definition of disability.—To be eli- 
gible for temporary disability bene- 
fits, a worker must be unemployed 
because of disability. The existing 
laws generally define disability as in- 
ability, by reason of mental or physi- 
cal condition, to perform regular or 
customary work. 

There is less unanimity on the 
question as to whether pregnancy 
should be regarded as a compensable 
disability. Under the Rhode Island 
and railroad programs, pregnancy 
does not bar entitlement to disability 
benefits. The railroad act provides, 
in addition to the ordinary duration 
of disability benefits, separate mater- 
nity benefits that are payable for 16 
weeks, beginning 8 weeks before 
the anticipated date of confinement. 
When the law first went into opera- 
tion in Rhode Island, there was no 
special limit on benefits during preg- 
nancy. Because of the heavy load on 
the disability fund caused by these 
payments, the law was amended in 


7 New Jersey Department of Labor and 
Industry, Division of Employment Secur- 
ity, 15th Annual Employment Security 
Report, Calendar Year 1951, January 1952, 
p. 40. 

8 California Department of Employment. 

® New York State Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Board, op. cit., p. 20. 

10 Social Security Bulletin, September 
1952, table 8, p. 31. 


1946 to limit to 15 the number of 
weekly payments for any one preg. 
nancy, unless there were unusual 
complications. In 1951 the maximum 
benefit period was further reduced to 
not more than 12 consecutive weeks, 
beginning 6 weeks before and ending 
not more than 6 weeks after delivery, 

In New Jersey, on the other hand, 
no payments are made for periods of 
disability due to pregnancy. Califor. 
nia has a similar provision, but the 
restriction on payments continues 
only for 4 weeks after the pregnancy 
terminates. New York lifts its re- 
striction only in those cases where 
the disability occurs after the work- 
er’s return to covered employment 
for at least two consecutive weeks 
following termination of pregnancy, 

Qualifying wages or employment.— 
Since temporary disability benefits 
are intended to partially compensate 
disabled persons who would be em- 
ployed or seeking work but for the 
disability, all the laws require that a 
claimant show his attachment to the 
labor market. In those systems with 
integrated temporary disability and 
unemployment insurance laws, one 
of the criteria used is a base-period 
earnings test, as developed under un- 
employment insurance. 

Under the Rhode Island, California, 
and railroad systems, base-period 
earnings of $300 are required to qual- 
ify for either disability or unemploy- 
ment insurance. In California the 
law further provides that if more 
than 75 percent of earnings are con- 
centrated in 1 quarter, then base- 
period wages must also total 30 times 
the weekly benefit amount. The ef- 
fect of this provision has been to ren- 
der some seasonal or short-term 
workers ineligible. The New Jersey 
law calls for covered earnings in the 
base period equal to 25 times the 
weekly benefit amount. Beginning 
January 1, 1953, New Jersey will shift 
to an employment test for both dis- 
ability insurance and unemployment 
insurance by requiring 17 weeks of 
employment in the base period. 

Under both unemployment insur- 
ance and disability insurance, there 
has been a tendency to bring about a 
closer relationship between the qual- 
ifying period of employment (the 
base period) and the period during 
which benefit rights could be exer- 
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cised (the benefit year). In disability 
insurance especially, it is considered 
desirable to prevent the payment of 
penefits to persons who have been out 
of the labor force for a considerable 
time before the onset of their disabil- 
ity and to avoid subjecting entrants 
and re-entrants into the labor market 
to long periods of deferred eligibility. 

At the present time, the three 
State disability laws coordinated with 
unemployment insurance use flexible 
pase periods and benefit years to 
measure the accumulation of benefit 
rights and the utilization of these 
rights. In California and under New 
Jersey’s special system for disability 
during unemployment the base peri- 
od and the benefit year are the same 
for both disability and unemployment 
insurance. The benefit year for both 
programs is automatically established 
by filing a valid claim for either dis- 
ability or unemployment insurance, 
and the base period consists of the 
first 4 of the last 5 completed calen- 


dar quarters preceding the benefit 
year. In California, if the claim is 
filed during the first month of any 
quarter, the base period consists of 
the first 4 of the last 6 completed 
quarters. 

Under the other systems coordinat- 
ed with unemployment insurance, the 
base period and benefit year do not 
coincide for both programs. In fact, 
under the New Jersey system for dis- 
ability during employment, the con- 
cept “benefit year” is abandoned en- 
tirely, and the base period is defined 
as the first 4 of the last 5 completed 
calendar quarters preceding com- 
mencement of any period of disabil- 
ity. With each new spell of disability, 
the base period is determined sepa- 
rately. In Rhode Island the benefit 
year for disability commences with 
the filing of a valid claim for disabil- 
ity, and the base period is defined as 
the last 4 completed quarters imme- 
diately preceding the beginning of 
the benefit year. 


The desire to bring about a closer 
relationship between the date of fil- 
ing a claim and the period of covered 
employment has led the New Jersey 
Legislature to revise its benefit for- 
mula. Effective January 1, 1953, the 
base period, in the case of disability 
during employment, will be the 52- 
week period immediately preceding 
commencement of any period of dis- 
ability. For disability during unem- 
ployment, the base period will be the 
52-week period immediately preced- 
ing the benefit year. As before, a 
benefit year will begin with the filing 
of a valid claim for either disability 
or unemployment insurance. 

The railroad system, alone among 
the existing integrated disability and 
unemployment insurance programs, 
still uses a calendar-year base period 
and benefit year, uniform for all 
claimants. For both disability and 
unemployment insurance, the benefit 
year begins July 1, and the base pe- 
riod is the calendar year preceding 


Chart 3.—Temporary disability insurance: Selected benefit provisions, July 1, 1952 
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New Jersey 
Provision | Rhode Island California Railroad program 
Employed Unemployed Employed Unemployed 
| workers wurkers workers workers 
Weekly ben- | 1/20 of high-quarter | 1/20 to 1/25 of high- 1/22 of high-quarter | 1/22 of h.gh-quarter | 34 average weekly | 44 average weekly | Daily benefit 
efit amount.| wages, $10-25 quarter wages, wages, $10-30. ! wages, $10-30. ? wage in last 8 wage in last 8 amount of $3.00- 
$10-30, plus hos- weeks of covered weeks of covered 7.50 based on 
pital benefits of employment employment schedule of an- 
$8 a day for 12 (from $10 or aver- (from $10 oraver- | nual wages. 
| | days in benefit age weekly wage, age weekly wage, 
| year. whichever is less, whichever is less, 
| _ to $30). to $30). 

Duration..... | 5.2-26 weeks based | 1/2 base - period | 1/3 base - period | 1/3 base - period | Uniform potential | Uniform potential | Uniform potential 
| on schedule of an- wages, 12.5-26 wages, 10-26 wages, 10-26 duration of 13 duration of 13 duration of 130 
| nual wages. weeks. weeks, ? weeks. 3 weeks in any 52- weeks during any days (26 weeks). 
| week period. a of disabil- 

ty. 4 

Waiting pe- | 7 consecutive days | 7 consecutive days | 7 consecutive days 1 week of disability | 7 consecutive days | 7 consecutive days | 7 days in first 14- 
riod. | of disability per of disability per of disability per or unemployment! of disability per of disability per day registration 
| benefit year spell. Any unex- spell. per benefit year. | spell, spell. * period in a bene- 
pired portion of fit year; benefits 
| the waiting period | not paid for first 
| is walved if indi- | 4 days of disabil- 
vidual is bospital- ity in subsequent 
| ized. | 14 - day registra- 

| tion pe 

Payments for | Limited to 12 con- | No payments for | No payments for | No payments for | No payments unless} Nopayments unless) Special maternity 

pregnancy. secutive weeks be disability caused disability caused disability caused worker has re- worker has re- benefits begin- 
ginning 6 weeks by pregnancy un- by pregnancy. by pregnancy. turned to covered turned to covered ning 57 days be- 

before and ending til 4 weeks after employment for employment for fore anticipated 

| 6weeks following at least 2 conse- at least 2 conse- birth, ending 115 
childbirth. pregnancy. | cutive weeks fol- cutive weeks fol- days later, or 31 

| lowing termina- lowing termina- days after birth. 

| tion of pregnancy.| tion of pregnancy.| Benefits for first 


| 





1 Effective Jan. 1, 1953, 
employment ($10-30). 


+ Efiective Jan. 1, 1953, 24 of average weekly wage received during base period 
from last employer giving 17 weeks of covered employment, or, if no such em- 


ployer, during base period from all covered employers. 


| 
| 
termination of | 
j 
| 


24 of average weekly wage in last 8 weeks of covered 


| 


} 





14 days in ma- 
ternity period 
and first i4 days 
alter childbirth 
at 144 times regue 
lar rate, 




















insurance benefits, 


3 Effective Jan. 1, 1953, % of base weeks (i.e., weeks during base period with 
covered employment of $15 or more) multiplied by weekly benefit amount (13-26 


weeks). 


Bulletin, October 1952 


‘ No benefits payable beyond twenty-sixth week of unemp!cyment. 
5 No waiting period required for claimants currently receiving unemployment 


Source: Based on Comparison of Temporary Disability Insurance Laws, April 
1952, Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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the benefit year. Until 1950, Rhode 
Island also employed uniform base 
periods and benefit years. 

In coxtrast to the coordinated dis- 
ability and unemployment insurance 
systems, the New York disability law 
does not use the concepts of base pe- 
riod and benefit year to determine 
the eligibility of claimants under 
private plans. A worker is covered 
as soon as he has had 4 or more con- 
secutive weeks of covered employ- 
ment (or 25 days of regular part- 
time employment), and this coverage 
continues for 4 weeks after termina- 
tion of employment. An earnings 
test is used only to determine 
whether a person who becomes dis- 
abled after 4 weeks of unemployment 
is eligible for benefits from the spec- 
ial, State-operated fund for the dis- 
abled unemployed. 

Attention should be drawn to the 
fact that private plans in California 
and New Jersey are also not required 
to and rarely do employ the concepts 
of base period and benefit year to de- 
termine if a claimant is an active 
member of the labor force. Instead, 
private plans either cover workers 
immediately upon their employment 
or require some probationary period 
of employment, usually from 1 to 5 
months. During the probationary 
period, of course, the worker is pro- 
tected by the State plan and is pay- 
ing contributions to the State. Upon 
cessation of employment for 2 weeks 
or longer, a worker generally loses 
his private-plan coverage and must 
look to the State fund for such pro- 
tection as his base-period wages pro- 
vide. 


Benefit Provisions 


Amount of benefits—In all these 
temporary disability insurance sys- 
tems, as in unemployment insurance 
in the United States, benefit amounts 
are related to a claimant’s previous 
earnings in covered employment. In 
Rhode Island, California, and New 
Jersey, disability benefit rates are 
computed according to the unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit formula, based 
on a fraction of the highest quarterly 
wages received in the base period 
within specified limits. Under the 
railroad act, a schedule of annual 
wages is used in calculating both dis- 


ability and unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

In New York, disability benefits are 
computed by a formula different from 
that for unemployment insurance 
benefits and consist of one-half the 
average weekly wage during the last 
8 weeks of covered employment pre- 
ceding the disability. Effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, New Jersey will change 
its method of determining benefit 
amounts for both disability and un- 
employment insurance; instead of a 
fraction of high-quarter earnings, it 
will use a percentage of the average 
weekly wage. For disability during 
employment, the benefit formula will 
be two-thirds of the average weekly 
wage of the last 8 weeks of covered 
employment. 

In general, the intent of the dis- 
ability insurance statutes has been to 
replace during a limited time about 
one-half to two-thirds of the wage 
loss. It has been difficult, however, 
to maintain such ratios when rising 
wage levels subject an increasing 
number of higher-paid workers to 
maximum benefit limits. Despite 
recent increases, the maximum week- 
ly disability payment in every one of 
these States is still less than half the 
average weekly wages. According to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, aver- 
age weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries 
as of December 1951 were $59.31 in 
Rhode Island, $67.20 in New York, 
$69.72 in New Jersey, and $74.49 in 
California. At the present time, the 
maximum disability benefit is $25 a 
week in Rhode Island and $30 in the 
other three States. These maximums 
correspond with those payable under 
unemployment insurance except in 
California, where the maximum for 
unemployment insurance is only $25. 

In an attempt to assure the dis- 
abled worker a maintenance income, 
disability insurance laws contain a 
minimum benefit limit. At the pres- 
ent time, the minimum rate in each 
of these States is $10 per week; New 
York permits a lower minimum, how- 
ever, if the average weekly wage is 
less than $10. None of the laws pro- 
vides for benefits to dependents of 
the disabled wage earner. 

Benefit rates for railroad workers 
are more favorable. With daily ben- 
efits varying from $3.00 to $7.50 


(equivalent to weekly rates of $15.09 
to $37.50), the proportion of the wage 
loss replaced under the railroad act 
is much greater than the proportions 
presently compensated under the 
State temporary disability insurance 
laws. As of December 1951, the aver. 
age weekly earnings for railroad em. 
ployees of Class I railroads were 
$69.95. 

Payment of daily (part-weekly) 
benefits is provided in all States when 
an individual recovers before the end 
of his benefit week. Under the Cal. 
ifornia and New Jersey laws, each 
day of disability in excess of the first 
7 days in a spell is compensated at 
a rate of one-seventh of the weekly 
amount. In Rhode Island the rate 
for each workday isone-fifth of the 
weekly benefit amount, up to a max- 
imum of four-fifths, but is payable 
only for days of disability following 
a compensable week. In New York 
the computation of daily benefits is 
based on the claimant’s normal num- 
ber of workdays per week. 

Duration of benefits—In all the 
systems except that of New York, the 
maximum duration of benefits in a 
benefit year is 26 weeks for either 
disability or unemployment insur- 
ance. In New York, all claimants 
have a uniform potential duration of 
13 weeks in any 52-week period (as 
contrasted with 26 weeks for unem- 
ployment insurance). The railroad 
plan also provides for benefits of a 
uniform duration. In the disability 
systems of the other States the length 
of time that benefits will be payable 
varies, as in their unemployment in- 
surance system, according to the total 
amount of base-period wages, witha 
minimum of 12.5 weeks in California, 
10 in New Jersey, and 5.2 in Rhode 
Island. Effective January 1, 1953, 
New Jersey will base the duration of 
benefits for both disability and unem- 
ployment insurance on length of cov- 
ered employment, with a minimum 
of 13 weeks. 

New Jersey’s special system for the 
disabled unemployed limits the max- 
imum amount of benefits payable 
during a benefit year for both unem- 
ployment and disability insurance to 
1% times the duration allowed under 
either one. Under the other laws, 
the amount of benefits received under 
unemployment insurance does not 
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15.99 | affect the potential duration of bene- waiting period is 7 days (which need tion he would have received under 
wage | fits payable under temporary disabil- not be consecutive) in the first 14-day the State law. In New York, how- 
1 act | ity insurance. All the laws prohibit registration period in a benefit year; ever, private plans are permitted to 
tions | duplicate benefits for the same week in each subsequent registration pe- substitute medical, hospital, and sur- 
the | or day under unemployment insur- riod, whether for the same disability gical care for cash benefits up to 40 
ance | ance and disability insurance, wheth- or a different one, benefits are paid percent of the statutory scale of bene- 
ver. er under the laws of the same State for each day of disability in excess of fits. 
em- | or under the unemployment insur- 4 days. In determining length of waiting 
were ance laws of some other State or of Hospital benefits—California is period and maximum weekly benefits, 
the Federal Government. unique among the States in that, private plans, in general, follow a 
kly) Waiting period.—To conserve the since January 1, 1950, it has paid, in variety of formulas that may, but do 
vhen funds of the disability system for addition to weekly cash benefits, hos- not necessarily, exceed the statutor, 
end claimants suffering long spells of dis- pital benefits of $8 a day for a max- formula. An analysis of California 
Cal. | ability and to avoid the administra- imum of 12 days in a benefit year to private plans in effect as of June 30, 
pach tive burden of processing large num-_ claimants who are hospitalized while 1950, revealed that 62 percent of the 
first | bers of short-period claims, all the eligible for disability benefits. No  private-plan workers had a shorter 
d at State temporary disability laws re- waiting period is required.of such’ waiting period for accidents and 12 
ekly quire a waiting period of 7 consecu- hospitalized claimants for either hos- percent a shorter waiting period for 
rate tive days of disability before the pay- pital or disability benefits. Since sickness than the State plan; 79 per- 
the ment of benefits. In Rhode Island January 1, 1952, an individual is not cent were under plans that had a 
1ax- a claimant is required to serve only eligible for hospital benefits if he is maximum weekly benefit rate in ex- 
able | one such uncompensated period in a_ receiving hospitalization under work- cess of the State plan.4 A similar 
ying | benefit year, regardless of the num- men’s compensation, but he iseligible analysis in New York as of the same 
‘ork ber of spells of disability suffered if he continues to receive remunera- date disclosed that 40 percent of the 
s is during the year. Subsequent spells, tion from his employer. covered workers under nonstatutory 
um- however, are compensated only if Private-plan benefits._-It should be plans enjoyed a shorter waiting pe- 
they last at least 7 consecutive days. emphasized again that private plans riod for either sickness or accident 
the The other States require a waiting are not restricted to the use ofa base- than the statutory requirement, and 
the | period at the beginning of each period period and benefit-year formula for 42 percent were under plans that had 
na of uninterrupted disability. Under determining benefit provisions. As a maximum weekly benefit rate in 
her California ani New Jersey laws, a_ far as cash benefit amounts are con- excess of the statutory maximum. 
ur- disability is regarded as uninterrupt- cerned, most private plans use a few In addition, 60 percent of the workers 
ints ed if a relapse occurs within 14 days. rate classes based on current wage under nonstatutory plans were eli- 
1 of | after a claimant has returned to work; status. With regard to the duration gible to receive cash benefits for a 
(as under the New York law, the time of benefits, most private plans pay longer period than the statutory one 
»m- limit is 3 months. Claimants under benefits for a flat maximum number of 13 weeks in any 52-week period. 
oad New Jersey’s special system for dis- of weeks per spell of disability, re- In New Jersey, a December 1949 sur- 
fa ability during unemployment, how-  gardless of the amount of previous vey indicated that at least 53 percent 
lity ever, need serve only one 7-day wait- earnings. In California and New Jer- of the private-plan workers were un- 
gth ing period of either unemployment or sey, weekly rates and duration of ————— 
ble | disability during a benefit year to benefits under private plans must be annt en apie mngloymemt, 
in- qualify for benefits. such that no covered individual will 12 New York State Workmen’s Compen- 
tal For disabled railroad workers the receive less than the rate and dura- sation Board, Annual Report 1950, pp. 20-22. 
ha 
7 Chart 4.—Temporary disability insurance: Disqualifying income, July 1, 1952 
. Type of income Rhode Island California New Jersey New York Railroad program 
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der plans that provided weekly max- 
imum benefits in excess of the State 
plan’s established maximum.!% 


Disqualifications 


Disqualifying income.—Most of the 
temporary disability laws contain 
some restrictions on the payment of 
disability benefits during periods 
when certain other types of income 
are being received. There is, never- 
theless, a wide variation in the exist- 
ing laws in the effect on benefit rights 
of workmen’s compensation, sick pay, 
social insurance benefits, and employ- 
er pensions. 

Rhode Island at first paid cash sick- 
ness benefits in full without regard 
to workmen’s compensation. This 
situation has since been altered by 
an amendment to the law that limits 
the combined weekly benefits under 
both programs to 85 percent of the 
individual’s weekly earnings. Total 
potential benefits, however, have not 
been modified, and no deduction is 
made for lump-sum payments made 
under workmen’s compensation. 

No other law is so liberal in this 
respect. Under the California pro- 
gram, the claimant draws the differ- 
ence when the disability payment is 
larger than that for workmen’s com- 
pensation. The railroad legislation 
requires that sickness benefits must 
be repaid to the extent that the in- 
dividual receives damages for the 
same disability, either from his em- 
ployer or from anyone else. In New 
Jersey and New York, the election by 
the employee of benefits, other than 
permanent partial benefits for an 
earlier disability, under workmen’s 
compensatian disqualifies him from 
obtaining benefits under disability in- 
surance. 

There is also little uniformity in 
the laws with regard to the effect of 
sick pay on a claimant’s eligibility 
to temporary disability insurance 
benefits. Rhode Island pays disabil- 
ity benefits in full even though the 
wage earner is receiving regular 
wages during his disability; under the 
railroad plan, receipt of such wages 
disqualifies a claimant. In New York 
the worker may receive both wages 


13 Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, New Jersey Disability 
Insurance Program, October 1950, table 2, 
p. 4. 


and disability benefits, but they must 
not total more than his benefits alone 
would otherwise provide. In New 
Jersey a claimant may receive sick 
pay and disability benefits for the 
same week if the total income does 
not exceed his regular weekly wage 
before his disablement. California 
restricts the total a claimant may 
receive to 70 percent of the wages 
earned immediately before the dis- 
ability; before January 1, 1952, any 
wages received from the employer 
during disability were deducted from 
benefits. 

A difference is also noted in the 
treatment of Federal old-age insur- 
ance benefits and employer pensions 
paid during disability. While these 
payments do not affect disability 
benefits in Rhode Island and Califor- 
nia, the New Jersey and New York 
laws provide for the reduction of 
disability benefits by the amount of 
old-age insurance benefits or em- 
ployer pension. The railroad act re- 
quires the deduction of old-age bene- 
fits and railroad retirement annuities 
but not of private employer pensions. 

Disqualifying acts.—Because tem- 
porary disability insurance developed 
along unemployment insurance lines, 
some disqualification provisions that 
are more pertinent to the latter were 
also applied to the former. In Califor- 
nia a claimant who is disqualified for 
unemployment insurance because he 
has voluntarily left his work without 
good cause, been discharged for mis- 
conduct, refused suitable work, or 
made willful false misrepresentation 
is also ineligible for disability bene- 
fits for the same period unless the 
administrative agency finds good 
cause for paying such benefits. Up 
to January 1, 1952, a worker involved 
in a labor dispute that disqualified 
him for unemployment insurance was 
also ineligible for disability benefits. 
At present, disability benefits may be 
paid if his disability is due to an 
accident or requires hospitalization 
and is not due to the labor dispute. 

The New Jersey disability law dis- 
qualifies a claimant for any period 
during which he would be subject 
to a suspension under the unemploy- 
ment insurance law for any reason, 
including a disqualification caused 
by a labor dispute. The situation is 
the same in New York, even though 


the disability system is administereg 
separately from unemployment in- 
surance. On the other hand, Rhode 


Island and the railroad program 
penalize or disqualify only for fraud. 

Another difference in the various 
laws may be noticed in the treatment 
of disabilities arising from the “fault” 
of the claimant. The New Jersey and 
New York laws deny payments for 
periods of disability due to willfully 
self-inflicted injuries or to injuries 
sustained in the performance of 
illegal acts. The other laws have no 
such restriction. 


Procedure on Claims and 
Certification 


Claimants who are sick or dis- 
abled, unlike unemployment insur- 
ance claimants, do not have to 
register for work or visit a local 
employment service office. Instead, 
they are permitted to file their claims 
by mail; workers covered by State 
plans file with the State employment 
security agency, and those under pri- 
vate plans with the employer or in- 
surance carrier. 

Under the State-operated plans in 
Rhode Island, California, and New 
Jersey, the unemployment insurance 
administrative machinery is used to 
maintain wage records, to determine 
eligibility, and to compute benefits. 
When the claimant is insured through 
private plans, the adjudication and 
payment of disability claims are 
handled almost exclusively by em- 
ployers or their insurance carriers. 
The function of the State adminis- 
trative agency in these cases is to 
exercise general supervision over pri- 
vate plans and to adjudicate disputed 
claims arising between claimants and 
carriers. In New Jersey and Califor- 
nia the State agency must also main- 
tain certain employment records in 
order to furnish information on the 
claimants’ rights under the State 
plan. 

The period within which the dis- 
abled claimant must file his first 
claim or notice of disability differs 
among the various systems. In Rhode 
Island the worker must file not later 
than 10 days after the onset of dis- 
ability; in New Jersey, 30 days; in 
New York, 15 days; and under the 
railroad act, 9 days. In California 
the claim must be filed not later than 
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290 days after the end of the waiting 
period. 

All the programs require that 
initial claims must be supported by 
a medical certificate from the claim- 
ant’s attending physician, establishing 
the existence of the disability and 
estimating its probable duration. The 
certificates are reviewed by or under 
the supervision of medical officers or 
consultants to determine whether a 
claimant is disabled within the mean- 
ing of the law and for how long. In 
New Jersey, alone among the States, 
the responsibility for medical review 
is delegated to the medical staff of 
the State health department. In the 
other systems, the medical officers 
are either full-time or part-time em- 
ployees of the State disability agency. 

In cases where the medical prog- 
nosis is questioned, claimants are 
required to submit to independent 
reexaminations. California, Rhode 
Island, and the railroad program 
draw from a list of physicians in 
private practice to make these ex- 
aminations, while New York relies 
on the medical staff of its workmen’s 
compensation board. In New Jersey 
the examining physician may be 
designated by the claimant’s doctor. 
All States use the device of un- 
scheduled visits by claims examiners 
to the claimants’ homes in order to 
verify the existence and duration of 
disability. 

Repetitive medical certification 
from the attending physician may be 
required during the course of the 
disability under all systems, although 
the frequency of filing continued 
claims and of certification varies 
among the programs. The California 
program and that for railroad 
workers require the filing of con- 
tinued claims at 14-day intervals, but 
the claims need not be accompanied 
by a medical certificate unless the 
duration of the claim exceeds the 
expected duration indicated on the 
initial certificate. A similar situation 
prevails in Rhode Island and New 
Jersey, except that a continued claim 
must be filed for each succeeding 
week of disability..* In New York, 
proof of continuation of disability 


144In New Jersey, no continued claims 
are filed for workers disabled while un- 
employed. 
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may be required by the private 
carrier or State agency, but not more 
often than once a week. 

Private plans are not bound by the 
provisions of the iaw regarding the 
conditions under which benefits will 
be paid, as long as the disqualifica- 
tions set down in the private plans 
are no more restrictive than those of 
the statute. Benefits can be paid in 
full even though the individual is 
receiving regular wages, workmen’s 
compensation, or other social insur- 
ance payments. They can be paid 
regardless of whether or not the 
disability is compensable under State 
law or was caused by pregnancy or 
was self-inflicted. They can be paid 
although no claim was filed or 
medical certificate submitted accord- 
ing to the procedure established by 
the State. 

As a matter of fact, financial con- 
siderations tend to operate as a 
restrictive force on the undue lib- 
eralization of private plans in relation 
to State-operated plans or statutory 
formulas. This limitation applies to 
eligibility requirements and benefit 
provisions as well as to conditions 
under which benefits will be paid. 
To exceed the statutory formula to 
any extent would mean higher costs 
for the average employer, since the 
law forbids requiring employees to 
pay higher premiums for private- 
plan coverage than for State-plan or 
statutory coverage. 


Operating Highlights 

It is estimated that nearly 11 mil- 
lion workers, or more than one-fifth 
of all wage and salary workers, were 
covered by the five existing tempor- 
ary disability insurance programs in 
December 1951. About 7 million of 
these workers were protected by pri- 
vate plans; the remainder, by govern- 
ment-operated plans. The fact that 
such a large proportion of covered 
workers come under the jurisdiction 
of private plans seriously hampers 
the collection of meaningful data on 
temporary disability insurance activi- 
ties. Under government plans, sta- 
tistics on such items as contributions, 
claims, and benefit payments are 
automatically collected by a single 
public agency and offer a ready basis 
for analysis. Under private plans, 
such data if collected at all are dis- 


tributed among many private sources 
and may lack uniformity of collection 
or treatment. Data on the activities 
of private plans therefore must often 
be estimated.’ 

For the three calendar years 1949, 
1950, and 1951, contributions from 
workers and employers under State- 
operated plans amounted to $150 mil- 
lion and benefits paid came to $105 
million (including hospital benefits 
of more than $5 million).° For the 
same period, workers covered by pri- 
vate plans made contributions esti- 
mated at $160 million and were paid 
cash and hospital benefits approxi- 
mating $117 million.” An estimated 
$18 million wes also contributed in 
premiums by employers of these 
workers. Thus, since 1949, sick and 
disabled workers under State plans 
have received back in benefits 70 
percent of the contributions paid into 
the program, and workers under pri- 
vate plans have received back 66 
percent. 

One of the factors responsible for 
the lower return in benefit payments 
to workers under private plans is the 
higher administrative costs involved 
in commercial insurance. The costs 
of administering the State-operated 
programs in 1951, excluding the costs 
of supervising private plans, repre- 
sented 5.9 cents of every dollar col- 
lected in Rhode Island, 5.4 cents in 
California, and 7.6 cents in New 
Jersey. What the expense ratios, in- 
cluding acquisition costs, were for 
private plans is unknown, although 
estimates range from 15 percent to 
25 percent of net premiums. 

The premium income of private 
carriers must cover, in addition to 
administrative costs, profits and re- 
serve accumulations. It should be 
noted that under State plans any ex- 
cess of contributions over expendi- 
tures for benefits and for administra- 


15 Unless otherwise indicated, data cited 
are from Significant Temporary Disability 
Insurance Data, 1950, Unemployment In- 
surance Program Letters No. 272 and 281, 
December 18, 1951, and March 19, 1952, 
and unpublished data (Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security). 
See also Social Security Bulletin, Septem- 
ber 1952, table 8, p. 31. 

16 Excludes the $84 million paid to rail- 
road workers because there is no ear- 
marked contribution for these benefits. 

17 Excludes New York; data not avail- 
able. 
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tion is retained as publicly owned 
reserves for future benefit payments 
or for future reduction of the contri- 
bution rate. Under private plans, some 
of the excess may be used in future 
years for rate reductions, but in 
general most of the excess is retained 
as profits by the insurance company, 
distributed as dividends to their 
stockholders, or used as carrier- 
owned reserves to protect the insur- 
ers against any miscalculation that 
may result in loss. As of December 
31, 1951, the reserve available for 
benefits in State funds amounted to 
$116 million in California, $84 mil- 
lion in New Jersey, and $34 milion 
in Rhode Island. 

The average payment under gov- 
ernment plans for a week of dis- 
ability in 1950 was $20.43 under the 
program for railroad workers, $21.12 


in New Jersey, $21.85 in Rhode 
Island, and $22.74 in California. Pri- 
vate plans paid an average of $29.08 
a week for terminated spells in Cali- 
fornia. According to an estimate 
released by the New York State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 
average weekly benefit under the 
nonstatutory plans in the State was 
$33 for the first year of operation.”® 
Benefits under the statutory plans 
brought this average down to about 
$30 weekly. No data are available 
on New Jersey private plans. An 
analysis!* of California operations has 
indicated that the higher average 
weekly benefits paid under private 
plans is due to the higher wages of 


18 New York Times, June 29, 1951, p. 13. 
19 Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, California Disability 
Insurance Program, March 1952, pp. 64-65. 


workers covered by private plans as 
well as to the higher maximums pro. 
vided by many such plans. 

Much more accurate data on al] 
phases of private-plan activities wij 
be needed before a complete appraigs- 
al of the relative merits of govern. 
ment-plan and private-plan programs 
can be undertaken. Whether such 
information can be obtainable under 
private-plan coverage is uncertain, 
In fact, in New York it may be 
difficult ever to obtain precise infor. 
mation on cost allocation and benefit 
distribution under the program. The 
situation is better in California, 
where the closely integrated provi- 
sions for disability and unemploy- 
ment insurance necessitate the collec- 
tion of some comparable data from 
private-plan carriers. 
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Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


CARLSON, JULIA. Employee-Benefit 
Plans in the Electric and Gas Util- 
ity Industries. (Bureau Memoran- 
dum No. 73.) Washington: Social 
Security Administration, Office of 
Commissioner, Division of Research 
and Statistics, 1952. 150 pp. Pro- 
cessed. 

The major provisions of benefit 
plans in 157 firms. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Division of 
Research and Statistics, Office of 
Commissioner, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
CHILDREN’S BuREAU. Summary of 

Proceedings, Conference on Control 

of Juvenile Delinquency. Wash- 

ington: The Bureau, 1952. 31 pp. 

Processed. 

The conference, called by the 
Children’s Bureau, was held in Wash- 
ington in April 1952. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


BERGENGREN, Roy F. Crusade: The 
Fight for Economic Democracy in 
North America, 1921-1945. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1952. 379 
pp. $2.50. 

The origin and growth of the credit 
union movement. 

“The Cost of Social Security.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Gen- 
eva, Vol. 65, June 1952, pp. 726-791. 
60 cents. 

The results of an inquiry made by 
the International Labor Office in 1951; 
gives a statistical summary of costs 
and outlines the social security sys- 
tems in 24 countries. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Ob- 
jectives and Advanced Standards 
of Social Security. (International 


Labor Conference, Thirty-Fifth 
Session, Geneva, 1952, Report V 
(b).) Geneva: The Office, 1952. 
164 pp. $1. 


Includes an analysis of selected 
national systems. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Report 





* Prepared in the Library, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. Orders for the publications 
listed should be directed to publishers and 
booksellers; Federal publications for which 
prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
35, D. C. 
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of the Director-General. (Inter- 

national Labor Conference, Thirty- 

Fifth Session, Geneva, 1952, Report 

I.) Geneva: The Office, 1952. 

121 pp. 75 cents. 

Surveys the chief factors affecting 
workers’ standards of living, con- 
siders social policy and the impor- 
tance of international technical as- 
sistance, and reviews the operations 
of the ILO during the preceding year. 
U. S. Preswwent. The Midyear Eco- 

nomic Report .... (H. Doc. 489, 

82d Cong., 2d sess.) Washington: 

U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 188 

Pp. 

Summarizes economic develop- 
ments in the first half of 1952 and 
outlines the oustanding economic 
problems. Includes the Midyear 1952 
Economic Review by the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

U. S. Presiwent. United States Par- 
ticipation in the United Nations: 
Report ...for the Year 1951. (H. 
Doc. 449, 82d Cong., 2d _ sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 324 pp. 


Retirement and Old Age 

Cusuinc, J. G. N. “Problems of 
Retirement.” Mental Hygiene, 
New York, Vol. 36, July 1952, pp. 
449-455. $1.50. 

Gorvon, Ruta G. “The Place of the 
Family Agency in a Program for 
the Aging.” Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, New York, Vol. 28, June 
1952, pp. 396-401. $2. 

Rosen, Lean. “A Group Work 
Agency Meets the Impact of the 
Aged on the Community.” Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, New 
York, Vol. 28, June 1952, pp. 402— 
404. $2. 

“The Social Problems of the Aged.” 
Northwestern University Review- 
ing Stand, Evanston, Ill., Vol. 18, 
July 20, 1952, pp. 1-9. 10 cents. 
A radio forum presented by North- 

western University. 

Weit, Heren K. “Collateral Func- 
tions of Case Work Service in 
Homes for the Aged.” Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, New 
York, Vol. 28, June 1952, pp. 405— 
409. $2. 


Employment 
BARKIN, SOLOMON. “Jobs for Older 
Workers.” Journal of Gerontol- 
ogy, Baltimore, Vol. 7, July 1952, 
pp. 426-429. $2. 


“Employment of Older Men and 
Women in Great Britain.” In- 
dustry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 7, 
June 15, 1952, pp. 453-457. 25 
cents. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Govan, E. S. L. Residence and Re- 
sponsibility in Social Welfare. 
Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil, 1952. 73 pp. $2. 

Discusses the problem of Canada’s 
residence laws and considers possi- 
ble solutions. 

SPENCER, SUE W. “Can Social Work 
Meet Today’s Challenge?” Public 
Aid in Illinois, Chicago, Vol. 19, 
June 1952, pp. 1-3. 


UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND So- 
CIAL COUNCIL, SOCIAL COMMISSION. 
Social Services: Planning, Organi- 
zation and Administration for So- 
cial Welfare; In-Service Training 
in Social Welfare. New York: 
The Council, 1952. 93 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

An analysis of experience in vari- 
ous countries. 

UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND 
SociaL Councit. SocraL COMMIs- 
ston. Social Services: Planning, 
Organization and Administration 
for Social Welfare; Methods of 
Administering Assistance to the 
Needy. New York: The Council, 
1952. 62 pp. Processed. 

A study of programs in seven 
countries. 

WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND. 
HEALTH AND WELFARE NEEDS ComM- 
MITTEE. Metropolitan Cleveland’s 
Human Needs: Five-Year Esti- 
mates by 134 Health and Welfare 
Organizations. Cleveland: The 
Federation, April 1951. 109 pp. 

The Welfare State and the National 
Welfare: A Symposium on Some 
of the Threatening Tendencies of 
Our Times. Sheldon Glueck, edi- 
tor. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Press, Inc., 1952. 289 pp. 
$3.50. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD. 
Better Health for School Children. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 10 pp. 

Designed to assist States and com- 
munities in developing health pro- 
grams for school children. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Public 
Health Service, the Office of Educa- 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


decreases occurred in practically all 
the States, but the special measures 
taken by a few States resulted in 
substantial reductions in their case- 
loads. New Hampshire suspended 
during the vacation period the pay- 
ments for children aged 16 and 17, 
with the result that the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children was reduced 7.7 percent and 
the number of children, 9.6 percent. 
When Oregon withdrew assistance, 
for the summer montks, to able- 
bodied children aged 14 or over, the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children dropped 17.4 per- 
cent and the number of children de- 
creased 23 percent. Georgia’s recent 
restrictive regulations for aid to de- 
pendent children that had reduced 
the number of families on the rolls 
by 16 percent in June resulted in 
another cut of 18 percent in July. 

The program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled con- 
tinued to grow slowly. The number 
of disabled recipients increased in 
the 38 States with established pro- 
grams, and one additional State, 
Georgia, began making payments 
under its new program. In July, 39 
States were making payments to 
slightly more than 147,000 disabled 
recipients. 

Total payments for public assist- 
ance jumped more than $1.1 million. 
Most of the additionel money went 
to the families added to the general 
assistance rolls, although costs went 
up for each of the other programs 
except aid to dependent children. 
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Average payments were higher in 
July than in June in all programs 
nationally and in most States. The 
unusually large increase of $2.57 in 
the average general assistance pay- 
ment reflects, at least in part, the 
relatively large number of family 
czses added to the rolls in some 
States. 

In Oklahoma, revisions in stand- 
ards of assistance and removal of 
maximums on payments resulted in 
large upward adjustments—from $5 
to $11 in average payments under 
old-age assistance, aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, and 
aid to the blind. Kentucky was able 
to increase payments under aid to 
dependent children to an average 
of $52.88, $11 more than the June 
average; funds to finance the in- 
crease were available mainly as a 
result of caseload reductions in old- 
age assistance and other categories. 
Increases in Michigan in averages 
for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and general assist- 
ance reflect the change in reporting 
rather than changes in amounts paid 
to recipients. 

The Federal requirement, effective 
July 1952, that all States disregard 
the first $50 of earned income in 
determining the need for aid to the 
blind no doubt has resulted in some 
increase in average payments in 
States that had not previously ex- 
empted such earnings. On the whole, 
the number of blind recipients with 
earned income is relatively small, 
and the adjustments due to the new 
requirement are not too apparent. 

Contrary to the general trend, 


the District of Columbia cut average 
payments $4-8 for each type of aid 
when the percent of budgeted neeg 
met was again reduced at the begin. 
ning of the new fiscal year, from 98 
percent to 90 percent. Payments to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children were lower in New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon when payments 
for older children were suspended 
during the summer months. 


INITIAL CLAIMS filed for benefits 
under the State unemployment in- 
surance programs rose sharply in 
July; the total of 1.5 million was 
more than half again the number 
filed in June and was higher than 
in any other month since June 1950, 
Weeks of unemployment claimed, 
which represent continued unem- 
ployment, had a relatively smaller 
increase, rising 17.8 percent to 53 
million. The totals for both types of 
claim were substantially higher than 
those in July 1951. The labor dispute 
in the steel industry was iargely 
responsible for the increases, al- 
though administrative end seasonal 
factors also contributea. 

A large number of the continued 
claims were filed during the second 
half of July. and benefit checks for 
many of the claimants were not sent 
out until August. As a result, despite 
the rise in the number of claims, 
fewer persons’. received benefit 
checks in an average week in July 
than in June—871,000 as compared 
with 918,000. The average check for 
total unemployment rose from $22.59 
to $22.98, and total benefits paid for 
the Nation as a whole increased 6.1 
percent to $88.6 million. 
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3 sion ? ”, | ment | ance 
Act 4 | ; | mis- | tration*; Act 
vas | Act * | sion 2 | Act # 
ber —?—__ ‘oe ~~. Number of beneficiaries 
1an 1951 a a i -__ SMIPST OR, | | 
50 sa 2, 798 262.0) 166.2) 2,374.9) 1,300.4) 147.5) 30.8) 1,013.5 30. 1) 9.6) 29.0) 23.9 747.8 1.2) 19.5 
4 August... 2, 858 262.9 167.6) 2,378.9) 1,318.4) 148.1) 31.6) 1,016.1) 36. 7} 11.2} 28.0) 30. 7) 801.0 1.1) 24.6 
ed, September. . - 2, SO 263. 3 168. 4 2, 381.2) 1, 335 148.9) 32.3) 1,016.2 32. 8} 8.7; 26.8 28. 6) 757.8 -8| 20.7 
October......- 2, 932 263. 9 169.2) 2,385.5) 1,3 150.6; 33.2) 1,018.6 37.0 10.6; 27.6 32.9 712.8 -5) 21,2 
m- November.....-|- 2, 960. 264.7; 170.2) 2,388.7) 1,¢ 151.0) 33.9) 1,019.4) = 30. 5} 9.0} 26.6) 31.5 749.3 -7| 30.9 
ler December....-- ‘ 2, 99% 267.1 171.0) 2,391.0) 1,3 149.7; 34.5) 1,020.3 27.8 8.3} 27.2) 28. 9 797.3 -7| 31.6 
| 
53 1952 i | 
January... 0. 171.7} 2,392.6) 1,402.7; 149.7] 35.4] 1,028.7) 39.3] 8.8} 27.6} 38.3} 1,185.2 -9} 48.3 
of February -- 6.2 72.5) 2,393.8) 1,419.6) 150.5) 36.2) 1,031.3 38. 8) 8.6) 28.7) 28.6) 1,146.4 -8) 48.3 
an March 6.9 173.3} 2,398.1) 1,435.2) 151.4) 37.2! 1,029.6 40.0 11.1) 33.1 28.3; 1,112.8) -6| 410 
April__- 004. 4 } 173.9} 2,403.5 1,454.2) 152.3) 38.2! 1,036.4 40.2 13.2) 32.1 27.4 992. 6) -4| 35.6 
ite May. 104. 8 3 174.8) 2,412.2) 1,469.8) 153.2) 39.1) 1,040.4) 37.7) 12.2) 30.2) 23.8 918. 4 3} 25.6 
.] June... 109. 5 48.9] 175.6] 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 154.2) 39.8] 1,042.0) 35.9) 11.6) 32.4) 24.7 918. 1| -3| 31.6 
“ly July... 3, 120.3 352.7 176.5} 2,424.4) 1,488.2 154. 5) 40.6) 1,044.2 28. 4] 12.1} 33 32.0) 26. 9 a -3) 68.6 
al- scam er & al 
Amount of benefits ™ 
ial » . eee 
1940. $1, 188, 702 $21, ( $114, 166 $62,019; $317, $7, 784) $1, 448)....... $105, 696 $11, 736] Ga ie ooeeietemanes 18, 700! eras args $15, 961 
1941. 1, ORS, 488 ' 119,912, 64,933) 320,561) 25,454) 1,559). 111,799) 13,928) 13, 943)_.._---|_....... 944, 321). <-.--- 20 14, 537 
ed 1942. 1 s 5 325,265) 41,702) 1, 603}. 111, 193) 15, 038 eel 6, 268 
nd 1943. 7 331,350 57,763) 1, 704|-.-.- 116, 133| 17, $30] 79, 643|.......... 917 
1044 1, 118, 798 119, Of 456,279) 76,942) 1,765/_...... 144,302) 22, » 146) 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
‘or 1945. 2 005, AE 1 07, 830! 104, 23 772 54, 2 : 402... 445, 866 126, 630] 2,359 
1946 5. 149.7 230, 28 8,984) 130,139) 1,81 4, 761|__....__| 1,094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
nt 1047. : f 4. 700, 827 209, R3f ’ 67 », 029; 153, 109! 19, 283 _ 26, 024) $1 1, 368 776, 165 970, 542) 39, 401 
ite 1948. wee 4,510,041) 366, 887 711, 182} 176,736) 36,011) $918 35,572) 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167| 28, 599 
1640... 5 Isl 454, 4 , 692, 215) : 69) 39,257) 4,317 59, 066) 30,103) 1,737,279) 430, 194/103, 596 
ns, Se i, 432 718, 47: , 732, 208; 299, 672) 43, 884 8, 409) , 579) 32 78| 70,880) 28,099) 1, 373, 426; 34, 653) 59, 804 
fit sail 957} 1, 361, O4¢ , 647, 938 523,485! 49,527, 14,014| 519, 398 57, 337| 26,297) 840, 411) 2, 234| 20, 217 
| 
ily 1951 di , , = 
¥ July... 447 105, 14 21,522; 16,411 136,877; 40,580; 3,796; 1,193 43, 325 4,121} 2,688) 2,861) 2,023 65, 917, 114 966 
ed a 461, Is 21, 588) 16,656) 136, 230, 41,101) 3,816) 1,217; 43,608) 5,018} 3,030) 2,891) 2,808 75, 131 97; 1,544 
, September... ... 146, 74 108, 24¢ 21,615) 16, 622 3; 41,669) 3,842) 1,248) 43,075) 4,468) 2,514) 2,455) 2,563 62, 049) 68] 1,133 
or October....... 461,013 109, 493 21,660) 16,880 42,332) 3,886! 1,288 44, 940 5, 041 3, 146} 2,862 3, 082 67, 449 55) 1,376 
59 November... .... 464, 12 110, 4 24,441) 16,877 42,741; 5,158) 1,372; 43,930) 4,164) 2,428] 2,654) 2,866) 68, 607 52] 1,774 
December....... 468, 24 111, ¢ 24,774) 16, 955 43,145) 5,123) 1,318) 45,617) 3,810} 1,870) 2,609) 2, 701) 70, 624 59; 1,934 
or | | | | } 
: 1952 | } | | 
3.1 January......... 522, 902 113, 046 25, 662 137, 537; 43,674) 5,296) 1,384) 45, 266 5, 431 2,681; 2,885 3, 387 116, 469 84| 2,976 
February.......- 11, 274 114, 004 i, 683 136,561) 44,168) 5,404] 1,414! 44, 573 5, 305} 2,700; 2,792 2, 447 105, 023 66| 2,847 
March... i 512, 830 114, 703 27, 400 137, 533) 44,628) 5,524) 1,461 45,519) 5,456) 3,132) 3, 28: 2,602} 101, 564) 56} 2, 589 
Rc 507, 643 115, 262 27, 875 138,037) 45,184) 5,57 1, 501 45,281) 5,431 3, 576} 3,373} 2,432 94, 385) 45) 2,157 
May.._- ae 500,390 115,582} 28,102 138,250, 45,647) 5,669) 1,5 45,708) 5,122); 3,118) 3,182) 2,204 86, 958 33) 1,628 
June... a: 497, 420 115, 664 &, 478 136,055! 46,073) 5,727) 1, 550 46, 985 4, 898 3,048) 3,291 2, 218 83, 511 29; 2,168 
Se 520, 457 ] 24 8, 698 147, 536; 46,173) 5,747) 1,591 48,267) 3, 893 | 3, 606 8 3, - 2, 667| 88, - 26! 6,128 
| ' ' 

I Unde r the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- * First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 





2 Data for civil-service retirement 
tory payments made under the P 
sons who worked on Cana! cons 
June 1948, retirement and disability b 
joint and survivor elections; beginning 
sions shown as survivor benefits 

* Pensions and compensation, a 
undergoing training 

4 Mother's, widow’s, 
mated 

‘Annuities to widows under joi 
benefit annuities to widows and 
widow's, widow’s current, parent's, 

* Payments to widows, parents, and 

7 Number of decedents on whose 

’ Payments under the Railroad Retir 
veterans’ programs. 


widower's, 


nt 
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nan 
truction 
nefits 


nd subs 


parent's, 


next of kin; 
uni i child’s benefits 
*hildren of decease ed veterans. 

Ip-sum payments were made. 
and Federal civil-service and 


cet ant lun 
ment 


disability fund; 





istence payments to disabled veterans 


and, 


Act 


ind survivor elections; 
beginning February 


excludes noncontribu- 
‘anal Construction Annuity Act to per- 
1904-14 or to their widows. 
include payments to survivors under 
July 1948, payments under survivor provi- 


and child’s benefits. 


Partly esti- 


12-month death- 


totals. 


Through 


1947, 


veterans. 
meer “ of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

13 Estimated. 

4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-pa 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration ‘programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 


1° Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed 


Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 


ent status), 
urance Act; 


civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be- 


Source: 


ginning July 1949. 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 
Based on reports of 


administrative agencies. 


Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 


25 





Table 2.—Estimated distribution of 
the civilian labor force by oy- 
coverage status, March 














Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance 


and related programs, by specified period, 1950-52 









































ment and 
1952 [In thousands] 
[In millions) | ann 
Retirement, disability, and —_— 
| survivors insurance nemployment insurance 
Employment and coverage status .-y ’ ae Teer eer 
Rail 
Period Federal iy Taxes on | State un- | Federal | unemploy 
61.5 insurance | orvice carriers | employ- —o ment 
1.8 contribu- contribu- and their | ment con- | Ue! ploy- 4 | insurance 
50.7 tions ! tions 2. | ¢™Ployees | tributions # ment taxes *| ontribu- 
| tions § 
4.7 - cats _—- = eee, Cel 
35.9 | Fiscal year: } 
1950-5 $684,343 | $577,509 | $1,364,590 | $233, 537 $24, 681 
8.8 722, 850 734,990 | 1,431, 997 | 258, 945 | 25, 734 
jay covered by railroad retirement 
~yi | aaa Tarvivers insurance ? 1.4 1951 | 
ie coven co by old-age and survivors 
oe sont <p sag liget SG 8 Bai iiesstncctbciccnestenee 74, 524 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 | 48 
Se SE ae ere OC eee 516, 250 29, 694 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 | 528 
a? _ i ean B68 eR iccwcvcesescpescesccce 250,448 | 342,357 190, 087 8, 075 1, 004 | 4,083 
and salary workers *......... “a pamacheoccedasccocencece 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3, 018 | 1, 884 
Self-employed_._............-.-.--- 3.9 | November...............-..-..- 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 | 179 
Un family workers............. 8 DANI cnn cerincsccoceseces 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 | 764 | 6, 318 
A tartlathscscedegctborccanel 1.9 1952 
J EES See 147, 800 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 3 
1 Excludes employe of State and local govern PORTER ncnccocscnscccnasceceee 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
ts and nonprofit organizations that were not | March.......................... 463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5, 749 
covered although eligible wer coverage. Sf EES Ee 252, 135 35, 724 13, 902 140, 916 2, 918 153 
St oe oon | tes | 3com| srors|  roes| hom | samp 
t Act 1951 bukeciumsssencsbonesachonces ‘ , 97 7, 083 1,024 | 5, 880 
service may toward benefits under either MD tlnidnddhacatetitnidend 183,710 | #362, 539 16, 47 140, 718 5, 257 | 10 
railroad or the “Sem 8 aot pend x 
program, depending in most instances on length 
1 Represents contributions of emplo and em- from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 


¥ Includes about 100,000 domestic workers on 
‘Includes noncovered workers in the following 


family dustries. Ex- 
cludes banks and trust companies. 

Source: Em t by industry and class of 
worker based on ata provided by the Bureau of the 
Census; coverage status estimated by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 





ployers in a, covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits 
made in trust fund by = under rent cover- 
age ments; beginn anuary 1, on an esti- 
mated basis 


2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
fone “2 to the civil-service retirement and disability 
d; Government contributions are made in 1 
month for the entire fiscal Pe 
3 Represents deposits in tate clearing accounts of 
contributions plus penalties and interest collected 


employees; excludes contributions collected for de 
posit in State sickness insurance funds. Data re 
ported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 22, 1982. 

‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

§ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability 
insurance 

‘ Includes contributions from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. 
unless otherwise noted. 


Treasury, 


Table 4.—Total Federal cash income and outgo' and amounts for programs 
under the Social Security Act, fiscal years 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52 


{In millions] 

















Classification 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 

$40, 970 $53, 439 $68, 093 

3, 431 4, 717 5, 292 

2, 106 3, 120 3, 54 

226 234 250 

1, 099 1, 363 1,439 

37, 539 48, 722 62, 801 

43, 155 45, 804 67,08 

4,031 | 3, 821 4,476 

Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration 4............ 51 | 60 69 
Administrative expenses, Bureau of Employment Security, De aed 

ED RSE ee 46 6 

TE TT GE NE TIE SS EERE IAEA SS I 1,354 1, 392 1, 305 

State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund_..............- 1, 879 M48 1,000 

Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments. .................-| 727 1, 498 1, 982 

Administrative expenses, Department of the Treasury *............-- 14 18 4 

ee eee nada diate bdcndennenbngecesond | 39, 124 41, 933 63, 480 

| 

1Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, § Grants for employment security administration 

exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the gen- (including employment offices), for old-age assist- 

eral fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected for maternal and child health and welfare services; 


under State unemployment insurance laws. 
‘Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
the Census in connection with searching census 
records for old-age and survivors Insurance. 
4 Includes $1.4 million of administrative expenses 
while still under the Social Security Administration, 
July 1, 1949-Aug. 19. 1949 


and, beginning in the last quarter of 1950, for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 

*In connection with old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

Source: Total Federal cash income and « 
Treasury Bulletin; other data from Dail 
of the U. S. Treasury. 
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_" Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 
[In thousands] 
] 
ae Receipts Expenditures Assets 
iz j 
Period att | Net total of Cash with Credit of 
7 yo rey , Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern-| disbursing fund account Todo 
Geposits 1 received payments expenses ment securities officer at at end of period 
ad _— acquired? | end of period 
oy- Ee 
| | 
ce Cumulative, January 1937-| 
u- A) re | $22, 045, 627 $2, 138, 185 $7, 025, 551 $553, 744 $16, 273, 051 $224, 617 $106, 849 $16, 604, 517 
5 F year 
= 0 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
| BEM OE. cccencecece 98, 006 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 673 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
681 1951 | 
TH 
Ee a GG b .... eed 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 14, 742, 199 
0 De pee 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 
| ae 263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
4s Pt entitensacsacae 3 33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
526 November_........- 3 401, 048 eS ae 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 
- December. .......- 269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
179 1952 | 
318 
| SS, Se 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
February......... Se .. © Sar oe 167, 275 6, 681 60, 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
 — aT . 10, 871 | 169, 703 6, 841 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
3 | REE SS 14, 818 171, 408 7, 094 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
518 intctiebebnintcceccce| j|.§ RMI Pesencoteeaees | 169, 355 6, 415 225, 000 215, 586 , 441 16, 489, 005 
749 June___- 145, 860 | 171, 005 6, 516 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
: July... Rs: 169, 529 > og SEE ee 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
RR0 aE a 
10 1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued Interest on 
a accordance with sec. 201 of the Social Security Act as amended In 1950; from bonds at time of purchase. 
om May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements ’ Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates. on 
de- Beginning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 
te benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social Source: ily & Ts , 
52. Security Act Amer {19 Beginning November 1951, includes small eurce: Dally Sistemont @ Me.U. S. Theseurs. 
the 
ity 
mm 
ry, Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 
{In thousands] 
- ; Ne ital eee. | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
| : , ¢ re - r- J ‘ at peated _ ee ee 
er loc bg . balance | } , 
it end of ment rest Balance | Balance 
tons oe 1 og | atend of | nosite | imterest | With- | ... . | Interest Benefit at end 
a : . ee period | Deposits | credited | drawals?? <a Depestie | eredited | payments ee 4 
! “—_w- _a.: ba | oe Ss 
_ Cumulative, January | 
3 1936-July 1952... Sf 2 | $8, 612, 082 $25, 080 |$16, 497,647 | $1, 500, 561 |$10, 112,880 | $7,885,328 | $917,032 $152, 552 $502, 7 $751, 834 
Fiscal year: | 
2 1950-5) ....... 8, 079, 232 649, 933 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848, 270 7, 313, 592 | 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
- 8 SaaS ; 8, 673, 93¢ 582, 885 5 | 1,438,987 | 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 15, 442 17,054 | 48,312 754, 195 
} 
Ss 1951 | 
01 | 
nal NE a 8, 068, 215 — 35, 000 | 39, 018 | 53, 293 17 | 66,515 | 7, 300, 387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
76 is EE eee 8, 367, O86 306, 000 31, 889 | hy Re Se 72,7 7, 602, 841 gf RR ee 3, 898 764, 
69 Sa 8, 322, 164 25, 008 | 11, 975 15, 004 3, 627 62,870 | 7, 558, 601 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 473 
“Ere R64 45, 008 | 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68,552 | 7, 536,827 1, 130 457 4,022 761, 037 
6 November.......... 8, 500, 3460 227, 000 | 17, 188 eS | 64,972 | 7,752,420 {eae 4, 195 756, 949 
December... _- « 8, 526, 425 65, 020 | 99, 263 13,917 | 70, 611 | 74,365 | 7, 762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
m2 1952 | | 
a 
80 January..................| 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
= se SP 8, 544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103,692 | 7,791, 244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
a 8, 462, 756 — 90, 008 | 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 101, 591 7, 709, 697 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 059 
on ace icis Samah 8, 410, 710 — 41, 008 | 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 98,286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4,022 749, 595 
st _-----| 8, 663, 592 253, 000 | 17, 446 345, 160 39 89,158 | 7,917,157 211 4 3, 375 746, 435 
nd is idan net lintnininle 8, 673, 936 936 | 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919, 742 3, 533 7,811 3, 584 754, 195 
~ ce 8, 637, 162 — 35, 000 25, 080 50, 331 | 31 84, 77 7, 885, 328 6 3 7, 234 751, 834 
| 
r- ' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
m deemed. account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
nt 1 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
account amounting to $107,161,000. ance Act Amendments of 1948. 
‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
y Bulletin, October 1952 27 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end 


the month 












































by type of benefit and by month, July 1951-July 1952, and monthly benefits awarded by type of t, July 1952 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 27, 1952] 
| Total Old-age Ret od Child’s Te Mother’s Parent’s 
Item as 
| Number| Amount | Number| Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount; Number} Amount} Number| Amount} Number) Amount 
— 30 games 
Monthly benefits in current-| 
payment status at end 
of month: 
1951 
ticicnsnassbbenesooos |4, 008, 870)$145, 720. 2|2, 129, 909)$90, 390. 7| 606, 188/$13, 872.8) 794, 875/$21,425.9| 355, 678/$12, 858.5) 194,925) $6, 537.6 17,295; $634.8 
August_..............._../4, 176, 535| 148, 118. 8/2, 176, 036] 92,025.0} 618, 128) 14,108.4| 804,807) 21,632.4| 361,970) 13,071.2| 197,712) 6,625.3 17, 882 656. 5 
Septem ber_.............../4, 232, 453) 149, 914. 8/2, 204, 016) 93, 072.6) 625, 736) 14, 259.9| 816,7 21, 948.3; 367,728) 13,270.4| 199,835) 6, 688.2 8, 392 675.3 
i inesccechesassece \4, 290, 791| 151, 825. 5)2, 231, 141] 94, 132.8) 634,319) 14,442.7| 830,587) 22,329.6| 374,460) 13,505.0| 201,437] 6,723.7 84 691.6 
Dincndcessecbeccoos /4, 332, 176) 158, 214. 3/2, 252, 203) 94,977.1| 640,241) 14, 573.3) 838,801) 22,545.4) 379,291) 13,674.2} 202,415) 6,741.9 19, 135 702. 3 
December............. _..|4, 378, 985| 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470) 96,008.3} 646,890) 14, 709.5) 846,247) 22,739.2| 384,265) 13,849.1| 203,782) 6,775.8 19, 331 709. 1 
1952 | 
January......... .oo-----|4, 438, 270} 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984) 97,231.4| 654,335) 14, 878.8] 855,931) 22,984.6) 390,731) 14,076.5 , 739} 6,831.9). 19, 559 717.7 
rere | © 765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336} 98, 103. 7 658, 921| 14,979.6| 864,477) 23,198.4) 397,107) 14,299.5| 207,167; 6,866.3) 19,757 724.6 
M nene----------------/4, 512, 138} 150, 331. 8)2, 344, 684/ 98,710.1) 662,799) 15,060.8) 873,117) 23,422.1| 403,210) 14, 514.8 365; 6,892.2 19, 963 731.8 
_ peEEnnocodssecocecccs |4, 548, 652! 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99, 216.6) 665,482) 15,111.4| 883,331) 23,677.7| 409,752) 14,744.8| 210,604) 6,955.8) 20, 180 739.1 
@y...---...............|4, 574, 664) 161, 229. 1/2, 367, 710} 99, 502.9) 667,450) 15,153. 5) 890,935) 23,868.5| 415, 790|,14, 954.3) 212,379) 7,003.1 20, 400 746.8 
June......................}4, 503, 801) 161, 739. 4/2, 372, 308) 99, 5091.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6) 896,820) 24,008.9) 421,730) 15,161.8) 214,030) 7,053.2 20, 616: 754.5 
Se 4, 008, 494| 162, 206. 8|2, 381, 641|100, 002.1) 670,772) 15,235.4| 895,775) 23,955.5| 425,253) 15,282.2) 214,335) 7,063.6; 20,718 757.9 
Monthly benefits awarded 
in July 1952_-....-------| 31, 680) 967.1 11, 146 405. 6 4, 064 106.0 7, 875 192. 2 4, 507 156. 0 3, 012 101.0 1 6.4 
$7" 




















1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment Ti 
status ' as of June 30, 1952, by type of benefit and by State 
eT 
Wife’s or , Widow’s or . . P 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s | Parent’s - 
Region and State * ee 
—_ Amount —_ Amount i Amount — Amount = Amount — Amount — Amonnt 
a 4, 593, 801/$161, 739, 397|2, 372, 308/$99, 591, 516) 668, 297/$15, 169, 588 896, 820/$24, 008, 878, 421, 730/$15, 161,777) 214, ono} $7, 053, 63 20, 616} $754, 475 
| i 
Die cktimenchoses 408, 862) 15, 500,750) 226, 160) 10,059,097} 63,313) 1,540,559) 56,775) 1,630,093) 45,664) 1,676,286) 15,563) 541,818) 1,387) 52, a97 
ieseiaden 82,824) 3,332,991) 45,322) 2, 782| 13,028 335, 10, 845 339, 106) 10, 356 394,499} 2,970) 107, 875) 303] 11, 9% 
incetainbowns 40,649} 1, 368, 093 6,184] 133,365) 6,874) 168,897) 3,462) 119, , 255) 1,578} 48, 509) 143] 5158 
Massachusetts__.... 210,898} 8,099,129) 117,108] 5, 258, 32, 602 805, 244) 28, 293 832,024) 23, 917 881,952} 8, 260) 293, 888) 718} 27, 518 
New Hampshire....| 24, 766 869,922) 14, 578,545 3, 732 83,364) 3,749 98,183) 2,323 80, 067| 846) , 362| 68} 2.40 
iabibaadl 36,137) 1,374,890} 20,075 897,545) 5, 605 138,350} 4, 646 133,173} 4, 252 154,683) 1,349 46, 504 120] 4.635 
Vermont........... 13, 588 455,725, 7,199) 287,813) 2,072 44,433) 2, 368 58,710) 1, 354 45, 830 560} 17, 680! 35] 1,259 | = 
2) Sa 1, 123,475} 42,673,609) 601,647) 26,847,583) 170,397) 4,147, 578| 171,199) 5,098,943) 125,147) 4,605,636) 50, 089 1, 784, 490] 4, 996] 189, 379 
laware........... 10, 764 395, 560 5, 769 248, 971 1, 552 7,450} 1,833 50,818; 1,138 41, 954 421 14, 490) 51} 1,877 Re 
New Jersey......... 182, 506; 7,145,663) 97,243) 4,467,343) 28,555 717,085) 26,343 824,740} 22, 149 831,415) 7,502) 273,784 804) 31,295 ( 
New York.......... 529,073} 20,024,334) 294,931) 12, 938, 872| 78,630! 1,894,329) 73,123) 2,194,961! 58,055) 2,122,318) 21, 987) 784,331; 2, 347 89, 523 } 
Pennsylvania._..... 401,042) 15,108,052) 203,704) 9, 192,397 1,660} 1,498,714) 69,900) 2,028, 7 43,805; 1, 609, - 20,179} 711,885 1,794) 66,683 } 
| 
Does | 304,541; 9, 656, 672) 130, 776| 5, 218,027} 37,021 775, 851} 90,750) 2, 161, 846| 23,485} 806,757) 20,511) 625,280) 1,998) 6a9n : 
ist. of Col_....... 17, 236 605, 000 8,901! 369,499) 1, 880) 43,594) 3,652 95, 133| 1, 831 65, 709) 912} 29, 026 60} 2.030 \ 
aryland_._....... 64,591; 2,284,772) 31,843) 1,331,937) 8,379) 194,160) 13, 699 381, 493) 6,889) 246,817) 3,429) 117, 658 352} 12,707 Re 
North Carolina____. 78,281} 2,190,535) 30,357] 1,102,774) 8,731} 161,956) 27,790 595,069) 4, 859 152,631} 5,987) 159, 503 557| 18,602 » 
Puerto Rico__...... 843 21, 672). 96 | 3, 275 13 287] 486 10, 580) 9| 338) 184 5, 126 55) 2,068 d 
Virgin Islands...... 37 864 10} 453 3 5 19 216) 2 69) 3 73 BO } 
ee 74,549} 2, 208,396) 31,612) 1,226,129) 8, 931 182, 733} 22,824) 525,076} 5,761] 196,249] 4,900) 145, 595 521| 17,614 4 
West Virginia. ._._- 1 2, 260, 433) 27, 957| 1, 183, 9, 084 193,068} 22, = 554, a7 4, 134 144,944) 5,096) 168, 299 453) 15, 883 Re 
Region IV............ 557,401} 20,199,748, 275,881/ 11,996,527) 84, 322 1, 982, 104] 113, 986] 3, 195, 684) 64, 597| 2, 024, 426| 26,471] 920,260) 2,144) 80,738 : 
Kentucky.......... 72,896; 2,165,001) 30,624) 1,155,216) 9, 520 182,426) 22, 668) 507, 907 4, 793) 161,070; 4,793 _ 63 498' 17,419 Re 
Michigan........... 200,332} 7,513,437) 99,309) 4,420,154| 29, 938 724,805) 40,981) 1,235,077] 19,717) 744,076] 9, 654 , 125 643) 25,900 I 
SRR 284, 173 10, 821, 310) 145,858} 6,412, 157 ete 1, 074, 873} oe 1, 452, 700 30, 067} 1, 119, 280} 12, 024 on 181 1,003} 38,119 d 
N 
|, a 507, 336} 21, 524,732) 316,873) 13,387,751; 91, 506) 2, 104,931) 103,634) 2,979,812) 59,035) 2,135,375) 23,994) 831,376] 2,204) 85,487 V 
+r as 283, 464| 10, 608,268} 151,196| 6,628,224 41, 800 998,402} 47,887} 1,431,822} 30,028) 1,101,151) 11,290) 401,191) 1,254) 47.4% y 
Indiana___.......... 132,691} 4,582,401] 68, 647| 2,798,712] 20, 785 460,298) 25, 217 696,293] 12,261) 431,620) 5,353) 179, 886 428) 15,592 Re 
Minnesota iiheiid tines 75, 531 2,591,010; 41,052) 1,643,252) 11,736 257,099) 15, 066) 351, 663 6, 263 224, 668 3, 183 105, 789 231 8, 539 A 
Wisconsin.......... 105, 650 3, 743, 053| 55,978} 2,317,563) 17,185 389, 132) 17, 464) 500, 034) 10, 483) 377, 936 4, 159 144, 510 381 13, 878 F 
Region VI_.._........ 379,265] 11, 169,860] 168, 366) 6, 20,400 rae 934, 851| 113,345] 2,443,756 22,434] 729,080] 24,603) 678,912; 2, 782/ 99,788 : 
Alabama. -_........ 68, 737} 1, 932,040| 27,580) 995,743) 8,126} 147,420, 23,372) = 500,755) 3,851) = 122,020) 5,221) 146, 351 87/19, 751 g 
Wlorida........ 0... 102, 638, 3, 532, 040 56, 837 | 2, 354,941] 16,542) 373,369) 18,516) 448,860, 6,314) 217,391] 4,075) 125, 218 4) 12,261 T 
leh 68,561) 1,898,561) 27,733 977.124) 7,218} 133,070) 23,878]  504,067| 4, 188 133,904} 4,979) 131,652 é 18, 654 Res 
Mississippi__...___- 30, 827 785, 568} 12, 750 408,145) 3, 584 58,246) 10,336) 202, 542) 1, 481 44,549) 2, 205 59, 095 381} 12,991 k 
South Carolina_.._. 40,115} 1,070,384 13, 908 501,672} 3, 73 68, 854) 16, 335) 329,723) 2, 336) 73, 453 3, 420 85, 508 333) «11, N 
Tennessee.......... 68,387} 1,951,267) 29,558) 1,051,844) 8,477 153,892 20,908} 457,800) 4, 264 137,682) 4,618} 130, 998 62} 19,00 0 
| Reg 
8, 533,179) 141, » 658) 5, 346, 832| 41, 087| 840,349! 46,590) 1, 205, 00s! 22, 816) 776, 889; 10,342 1, O7F 38, 883 Il 
1, 972,776| 33,257) 1, 226,687! 10,029 200,100} 10,767) 283,214] 5,374 179,614) 2, 404 20 7,427 Ir 
1, 408,373; 23,755 866, 858} 7, 356) 143, 768} 8, 441) 220,714) 3, 498 113,504) 1,859 58, 207 1M 5,322 v 
3, 841, 638/ 61, 779) 2, 444, 581; 17, 137) = 854! 19, 012) 492,750) 10, 668 378,615) 4,204 134, 481 54 20, 357 Reg 
819,692) 14,335 514, 675! = 4, 257! 82,725} 4,551 117, 495 2, 179) 69,939} 1,029 31, 111 11 3, 747 M 
206, 583 3, 681 123, 921 981 17,554) 1, 672) 38, 798) 414] 13, 225 407 12, 062 2 1,023 M 
284, 117 4, 851 170,210} 1,327 25, 348) 2, 147 52, 932) 683) 21, 992 439) 2, 728 28 1, 007 N 
| 
S 
8, 706,450} 133,823) 4,785,117) 37, 055 687, 062) 85,819} 2, 049, 062| 17,362 570,139) 18,733! 554,171) 1,719) 60,80 Reg 
996, 67 17, 686 582,934; 5,128 84,686) 9,959 209, 572| 1, 820! 4,689) 2, 016) M4, 757 20 10, 082 Io 
1, 632,431] 24, 780 896, 599} 6,329 119, 964} 15, 795 368,616} 3,588; 119,602) 3,785) 113, 593 400] 14,087 K 
305, 180 4, 034 143,872} 1, 054 19,311} 4,480 99, 247) 436 14, 452 928 25, 355 80} 2,98 M 
1,420,191} 23,031 819,983) 6, 568 122,630) 12,276 303, 801 2, 664) 88, 566) 2, 564 77, 910 200) 7, 01 N 
4,351,978} 64,292) 2,341,729] 17,97 340,471) 43, 309 1, 067,826) 8,854) 292,830) 9,440) 282, 556 748| 26, 566 Reg 
| Al 
2,918,811] 45,557] 1,758,062) 12, 552 260, 2 240] 20, 159 538,412) 6,340 223, 368} 3,965) 124,910 322) 11,810 Li 
1, 241, 893) 19, 462 769, 143} 5, 481 117,074] 7, 567 202,145) 2,824) 100,054) 1, 559 49, 303 1s 4,174 0 
427, 444 7,317 260,052} 1,907 35,770} 3,420 87, 837 749) 24, 116 580} 17, 538 ‘ 2, 131 T 
507, 657 8, 264 315,912) 1,971 40,622} 3,124 83,159) 1,229) 44, 866) 621} 20,357 78 2, 74 Reg 
546, 312 7, 206 288,517) 2,447 51,519} 4,728 128,928} 1, 205 42, 860 977 32, 280 59 2, 208 C 
195, 505 3, 218 124, 438 746 15,264) 1,320 36, 343) 333 11, 472 228) 7, 432 14 556 N 
| U 
20, 050,616} 320,081) 13,365,629) 79,681) 1, 09, 465) 92,232 2, 643, 214| 42, 78 1, 535, 62) 18, 876) 635,931; 1,606) 60,415 W 
74, 674 1,350 51, 842 107 2, 042 723 17,001) 1, 553) 76| 2, 965 r 171 Reg 
626, 621 8,820} 354,142) 2,306 49,449] 5, 604 143,624, 1, 054 38, 050| 1,198} 37,655 102} 3,701 Al 
13, 580, 485| 216,658] 9,095,660} 53,343] 1,228,847| 58,304) 1,724,508] 29,841) 1,079,075, 12,251) 419,730, 1,100) 41, 575 C: 
640 5, 178 200,952) 1,172 22,378} 3,370 74, 530) 483 16, 295) 714 21, 335 32 1, 150 i: 
150,194 2,652) 106,037 407 8,820) 1,008 29, 035 259 9, 361! 165) 5, 274| 18| 667 N 
2,050,412) 33,717) 1,376,791) 8,895 193, 667; 9, 600 269,146) 4,182 144,331; 1, 818) 60, 457) 161) 6,00 | Reg’ 
3,213,590; 51,706) 2,180,205) 13,451 304, 262) 13, 533 —" 6, 871 247,297; 2,654) 89, 415 189} 7,1 | Al 
| | Id 
804,970) 11,486 537,422) 3,633 86,589, 2,331 =, 108) ae 77, $50) 878 29, 683) 292) 11,273 01 
| W 
1 Estimates for each State are shown unrounded for convenience in summation tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s venefit. — 
and not because they are assumed to be accurate to the last digit. * Beneficiary’s State of residence as of June 30, 1952. 1 
2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 17 
+) 
bine 
30 Social Security | py 
















































































yment | table 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, July 1952 
. [Corrected to Aug. 22, 1952] 
nt’s —— 
eS s: Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! ment — by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
Am Average 
—_ weekly 
- Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment insured 
$754, 475 Region and State place- olaien 
———. ments under 
52, 897 Total Women Total Women Weeks —— a Weeks Ay State 
11, 98 | Benefits - J ag programs 2 
5, 158 | compen- paid 3 num ber 0) com pen- weekly 
27, 518 | sated benefi- sated payment 
3 ciaries 
2, 401 
4, 635 
1, 259 l 
189, OO | 555,569 | 1,491, 543 512, 527 | 5, 308, 120 | 2,244,021 | 4,006,114 | $88, 611,843 870,894 | 3,645, 898 $22.98 | 41,228, 498 
, 79 ——— a 
1, 877 ion I: | 
31, 2% onnecticut____. anil 8, 589 | 36, 199 19, 344 75, 644 49, 730 49, 874 999, 418 10, 842 47, 306 20. 55 18, 075 
89, 523 Maine... .. ARS IEE 3, 880 | 4, 076 1, 973 26, 706 16, 187 21, 767 358, 530 4, 732 20, 187 16. 93 5, 71 
66, 683 Massachusetts... __- 17, 964 53, 059 24, 820 300, 97 158, 363 258, 272 6, 026, 941 56, 146 241, 185 24. 20 845 
New Hampshire____- 2,751 | 4, 998 2, 814 33, 576 20, 615 27, 898 540, 978 6, 065 25, 278 20. 36 7,217 
68, 911 Rhode Island_....___| 2, 222 | 19, 193 10, 265 87, 082 48, 552 76, 387 1, 620, 557 16, 606 73, 805 21. 50 18, 875 
aw = 1, 157 | 1, 081 423 14, 770 7, 463 13, 977 302, 387 3, 038 13, 118 22.14 3, 063 
107 jon II: } | 
18, 602 = er 13, 648 | 72, 228 34, 398 225, 241 124, 095 162, 169 3, 751, 867 35, 254 147, 999 23. 99 51, 538 
2, 066 New York........... 75,804 | 267,683 119, 523 890, 965 398, 261 642, 485 15, 385, 139, 671 582, 704 25.12 190, 321 
eae Puerto Rico......... { 2 wee a nocctilacocnabdsancalncctdllinideneloctaidinndiiinndh amdiidentdiimdinaie gta dnid enn ian amae io nn 
17,614 Virgin Islands__._- ~" |] wes er te SE: Tage i SSE Sle Rae) TET x eh ee 
15, 883 Region IIT: 
Delaware........... 1, 457 | 2, 431 392 6, 673 | 2, 277 5, 262 107, 512 1, 144 4, 947 20. 99 1, 583 
oo Pennsylvania_....... 18,021 | 143,777 46, 610 647, 861 203, 077 526, 213 13, 100, 931 114, 394 485, 214 25. 59 142, 122 
7, 419 Region IV: 
25, 200 Dist -) ae 4, 528 1, 579 582 7, 962 3, 511 6, 801 122, 737 1, 478 6, 681 18. 12 1, 764 
38, 119 Maryland........ g 6, 702 24, 994 | 10, 166 57, 826 28, 476 65, 194 1, 357, 461 14, 173 59, 115 21.71 15, 558 
North Carolina._._. 17, 569 | 29, 047 | 15, 643 120, 523 77, 708 128, 195 2, 004, 761 7, 868 118, 762 16.07 26, 920 
85, 487 Virginia. ............ 9,619 7, 809 | 3, 778 68, 697 42, 373 58, 717 997, 146 12, 765 56, 426 17. 23 14, 502 
ie West Virginia... 2,044 | 15, 546 | 2, 033 110, 401 14, 937 98, 123 1, 902, 572 21, 331 71, 026 20. 88 24, 763 
9, 9 jon V: | 
8, 539 items ee a 10, 846 15, 309 | 2, 907 108, 160 24, 448 79, 849 1, 476, 156 17, 358 75, 847 18. 90 23, 965 
13, 878 BR ienccnoce 13, 831 16, 359 | 8, 906 | 72, 745 41, 919 52, 227 868, 063 11, 354 50, 504 16.77 16, 072 
Georgia............. 11, 986 16, 442 5, 784 67, 972 36, 422 55, 044 919, 228 11, 966 51, 749 17.06 16, 487 
93, 783 Mississippi__...___- 7, 544 8, 478 2, 124 41, 937 | 13, 472 31, 857 543, 893 6, 925 29, 471 17. 55 9, 191 
19, 751 South Carolina... - 9, 200 11, 387 5, 147 41, 679 21, 550 35, 140 632, 7, 639 33, 221 18. 43 10, 821 
ne Tennessee.........- 11, 826 | 15, 994 5, 827 118, 796 50, 747 84, 778 1, 405, 860 18, 430 79, 894 16, 80 25, 189 
18, jon VI: 
12, 991 eetuck a 2, 907 20, 134 5, 038 113, 135 31, 237 74, 547 1, 455, 037 16, 206 66, 275 20. 27 24, 835 
11, O84 Michigan........._. 12, 207 230, 534 | 37, 182 272, 425 67, 322 195, 419 5, 146, 575 42, 482 178, 869 27.46 111, 320 
19, 042 Sapa 22, 802 79, 978 | 23, 473 240, 129 | ; 136, 301 3, 313, 414 29, 631 124, 620 25.31 400 
Region VII: | 
38, 883 ars . 17, 066 77, 712 | 24, 264 386,046 | 180,179 265, 555 6, 039, 350 57, 729 224, 141 24. 57 84, 324 
7,427 Indiana...........- 8, 847 82’ 018 | 19, 759 199, 115 50, 664 93, 587 2, 169, 059 20, 345 82, 393 24. 52 46, 945 
oe Wisconsin........- 17, 765 31, 351 | 9, 022 82, 988 | 82, 031 49, 312 1, 256, 138 10, 720 46, 528 25. 95 21, 946 
), 357 Region VIII: - 
3, 747 Minnesota .......... 10, 660 6, 943 | 2, 382 40, 883 18, 432 36, 463 641, 926 7, 927 33, 927 18.11 9, 702 
1,0 Montana........- : 3, 982 512 | 262 3, 142 1, 858 2, 756 49, 515 599 2, 756 17.82 683 
1,007 North Dakota._..._. 2, 340 209 | 115 948 536 923 18, 718 201 738 21.74 232 
South Dakota...... 2, 050 283 | 177 909 483 743 14, 017 162 644 19. 91 212 
), 899 Region 1X: : 
0, 082 Sa . 7,813 8, 094 | 2,117 | 19, 481 9, 691 13, 979 275, 287 3, 039 11, 815 21.01 4, 526 
4, 067 Raa 9, 13¢ 5, 087 | 1, 072 15, 192 4, 271 11, 752 262, 887 2, 555 10, 823 23.16 3, 800 
2,083 Missouri_.......... 14, 335 35, 626 11, 397 88, 726 39, 138 57, 850 1, 087, 663 12, 576 50, 7 20. 02 21, 329 
7, 301 Nebraska...___. ‘i 5, 424 1, 403 | 901 5, 623 3, 715 4, 491 89, 768 976 4, 127 20. 81 1, 187 
ti, 566 Region X: : 
| Arkansas........... 11, 503 7, 772 2, 340 27, 327 | 8, 150 19, 421 321, 063 4, 222 17, 633 17.06 6, 923 
1,810 Louisiana........... 7, 90 12, 019 2, 882 69, 188 | 19, 762 53, 801 1, 093, 887 | 11, 696 49, 339 21.00 15, 149 
4, 174 Oklahoma.......... 12, 226 7 506 | 1, 999 35,281 | 13,062 25, 238 468, 100 | 5,487 | 23, 132 19. 11 7, 759 
2, 131 Texas eee 48, 367 9, 254 | 2, 807 49, 520 | 19, 486 42, 289 708, 518 | 9, 193 40, 236 17.10 11, 588 
2, 74 Region XI: = x 
2, 208 Colorado....... : 7, 251 1, 335 389 10, 512 | 2, 043 8, 129 156, 966 | 1, 767 5,7 21. 98 2, 009 
586 New Mexico 4’ 988 1) 495 262 6, 252 | 1, 373 4,428 | 95, 283 | 963 4,191 21. 89 1, 213 
Utah. __. 184 1, 761 | 580 10, 913 | 3, 791 8, 656 | 201, 274 | 1, 882 6, 792 24.7 2, 281 
j, 415 Wyoming. . a 1, 438 232 73 1, 453 | 460 | 1, 352 | 32, 729 | 294 1, 161 25. 91 311 
171 Region XII oh re * 
s, 701 Arizona._....... 4, 505 2, 476 | 963 8, 760 | 4, 343 | 5,175 | 102, 543 1, 125 4, 917 20. 05 1, 939 
|, 575 iMienis 36, 511 70, 145 28, 315 384,859 | 211,738 | 340,397 | 7, 527, 414 73, 999 312, 126 22. 87 82, 799 
|, 150 Hawaii___..__- : 773 1, 925 | 471 11, 302 5, 384 | 9, 608 180, 116 2, 089 7, 755 20. 55 (8) 
667 Nevada............ 2, 757 632 | 240 | 2, 348 1, 034 2, 429 | 57, 508 | 528 2, 261 24. 27 
}, 020 R ion X I: } | | 
, 131 at a. a, 720 797 301 | 6, 035 2, 998 | 6, 058 | 172, 725 1,317 5, 784 28. 89 (5) 
Idaho. _.._-. 3, 569 1, 244 | 924 | 4, 188 2, 922 | 2, 383 | 49, 211 518 | 2, 291 20. 83 943 
mm — 8’ 239 212 | 3,888 | 32684; 17,084] 22,018 | 469, 156 | 4,787 | 20,492 21. 99 7,216 
Washington........ 8, 834 16, 185 | 5,473 | 52,567 | 20,193 | 30, 825 731, 176 | 6, 701 29, 050 24. 06 11, 907 
1 Excludes transitional claims 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
*Total, part-total, and partial 5 Data not available. 
+Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1951-July 1952' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




























































































——. 
Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently| eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind ; = assistance assist- 4 a, and | assist. 
otally ance n n totally! an 
Families dis- (fami- dis- ° 
Total? | Children abled # lies) abled * 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1951 ——" 
July. case 2, 737, 701 618, 400 | 2, 122, 586 | 1, 581,434 97, 256 108, 907 324, 000 |........ —0.3 —2.3 +0.2 +4.5 —3.3 
CC OSS eee 2, 732, 021 612, 128 | 2, 103, 208 | 1, 567,218 97, 349 111, 329 319, 000 |........ —-.2| —L0 +.1 +2.2 —Lé4 
September__../............. 2, 722, 933 606, 078 | 2,084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97, 158 113, 049 Sf _ —.3 —1.0 —-.2 +1.5 —2.6 
Ooteber......)............. 2, 711, 620 597, 249 | 2,055,463 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 114, 923 SED leccascse —.4) —L5 (4) +1.7 (5) 
November..../............- 2, 705, 413 591,992 | 2,039,163 | 1, 520, 326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 |........ —.2 —.9 (4) +2.9 +16 
ee ee 2, 701, 128 591,850 | 2,041,473 | 1, 522, 930 97,179 124, 419 SE Losedand —.2 (®) (*) +5.2 +2.2 
1952 
pO RR OS ee 2, 693, 960 593, 618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527, 796 97, 215 128, 493 330, 000 |........ —.3 +.3 | () +3.3 +61 
February-.....}............. 685, 593, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97, 142 131, 778 336, 000 |........ —.3 +.1 —.1| +26 —.9 
Pl ininnttladtisndcencce 2, 679, 911 596,740 | 2,061,603 | 1, 540,055 97, 257 134, 957 335, 000 |........ —.2 +.5| +.1/] +2.4 —.5 
Apes SE Ee 2, 671, 699 598,401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546, 313 97, 353 138, 017 BOE leccccece —.3 +.3 +.1 +2.3 —4.5 
ay. eS Sa 2, 474 598, 236 | 2,060,852 | 1, 547, 265 97, 571 141, 830 301, 000 |........ —.2 (®) +.2) +2.8 —5.8 
Ge iscanntbitiaksecceacce , 659, 661 589, 968 | 2,041,549 | 1, 527,353 97, 690 145, 345 204,000 j........ —-.3 —1.4 +.1 +2.5 —26 
) | ET, Se 1 577, 780 | 2,004,154 | 1,499,325 97, 635 147, 206 903, 000 |........ —.4]/ —21 —.1] +13 +3.2 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1951 | 
aa $188, 141. 403 /$119, 305, 221 $45, 003, 226 $4, 536, 052 |$4, 847, 904 |$14, 449, 000 —0.6 | +0.5 —3.0 (®) +3.7 —4.0 
August....... 188, 193, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558,093 | 4,950,229 | 14, 632, 000 (*) (*) —.6 +0.5 | +2.1 +13 
September_...| 188, 360,274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13, 990, 000 +.1 +.4 +.2 +.2) +41) 44 
October... .... 189, 758, 568 , 746, 277 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14, 422, 000 +.7 +.8 =—.3| +1.6) +241 S60 
November_...| 189, 739,083 | 120, 439, 062 44, 575, 407 4, 663,332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 630, 000 (5) -—.3 —.2) +.5 +3.0) +14 
December....| 190,820,555 | 120, 209, 184 44, 866, 070 4, 671,872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204, 000 +.6 —-.1 +.7| +.2 +6.4) +39 
1952 | | 
January...... 192, 067, 787 | 120,076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16,120,000) +.7} —.2] +.6/ +29) +27] +61 
February-.....| 192,324,805 | 120, 200, 179 45, 274, 623 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15, 903, 000 +.1 +.1 +.3) +.7 +2.7 —Lé4 
March_._.....| 192, 614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15,846,000; +.2] (4 +4) —-1/ +21) =f 
peti intoounea 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106, 071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131, 000 —.2 —.1 +.5 +.3 +2.3|) —45 
iagusmscsed 191, 430, 861 | 120, 300, 263 45, 505, 911 4, 875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14, 094,000 —.4 +.2 —.5 +.5 +3.2) —&9 
)~ eas 190, 026, 202 | 120, 199, 838 44, 768, 504 4, 883, 935 | 6, 694,925 | 13, 479, 000 —.7 re} —1.6 +.2] +2.0 —44 
 RRBRENG AS 191, 133, 669 | 120, 533, 830 44, 166, 895 4, 942, 374 | 6,835,570 | 14, 655, 000 +.6 +.3 —1.3 | +1.2] +2.1 +87 
| 


























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 


to rev 


9 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 
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mining the amount of assistance. 
4 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments 
program and 


recipients of public assistance, 
State, May 1952' 








Aid to the 

Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 

State? assist- dependent to the nently and assist- 

ance children blind totally ance # 
disabled 








pasocescoseelossoqunennd $16, 152 
eoacececsess 66, 010 
f (5) 

onenoshiaipanls () 














we 50 
401, 571 
130, 











| ae 
Rae Ta ae 




















1 For May data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 


A t 1952. 

Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for May or 
did not report such payments. For the special types of public assistance, figures 
in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 

tIn all States except Caiifornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Utah Includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Data not available. 
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Table 13.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
May 1952! 



































Old di ee at Aid to cana aM 
-age e permanen 
assistance children the blind | and totally, 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
Btate dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- 
actly vents AU, heats) Al, lent Al, 
anes a. “4 ence 4 ance 2.4 anes mai 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 
$112. 51] $6. 00/$75. 87] $5.00} (*) (® 
83. 95 eh Re SE hseeh Gee - 
104.82} .06)......}...-.. . 04) $0. 28 
113.38} 4.15) (4 (‘) (§) *} 
72.66; 5.95) 43.53) 6.03) (3) ( 
96.92} 6.09) 59.27} 4.00) 58.07) 6.67 
64. . 14) 46.60) .13| 40.66) .10 
119. 7. ©. Tiinciawntkoutionl 86.14) 31.70 
at 54. 01 60. 49) 10. 8&8 


116. 51) 1! 55) 50.95) 7.00) (°) 


SS | ee eee Padee: eet 
118.92) 8.04) 73.33) 11.92) 72.58) 13.72 
oe a, et See 28. 02 22 
98.50) .95)...-../...... 62.06) 3.29 
72.83; .89) 50.85) 1.76/.....-/...... 
































1 For May data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 
August 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor 
payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assistance not com- 
puted here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
use of general] assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the 
types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made with- 
out Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for May 
or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the peemaneany and totally disabled. 

4 Complete data not available. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 14.—Old-age assistance: qe and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 1952°' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments | and cases receiving only such 
ymen 





















































ht — nr Percentage change from— 
ber of June 1982 ul 
une 1 July 1951 
Btate recip- in— in— 
lents Total Aver- 
amount | age 

—y¥ Amount — Amount 
Total ?___.. 648, 641/$120, 533, 830; $45.51) —0.4 +0.3) —3.3 +1.0 
21.69} —1.0 —.4| —10.9 —10.0 
57.01 —.3 +.1 +.4 +1.4 
49. 70 +.5 +.6) —1.8 —3.1 
24. 42 —.3 +2.1) —8&2 +7.2 
66. 18 -.1 —.2 —-.5 —1.6 
70.51; ©) -.1l} —1.1 —8.6 
62.55} —1.2 —1.3) —14.0 —11.2 
35.62) +.3 +2.1| +10.2) +34.0 
48.545 +.2 —7.45 —.1 +1.9 
38.80} —.2 +.2) —3.1 —3.0 
31. 26 —.2 —.1] —4.5 +23.1 
33. 60 0 +.1) —5.2 —4.9 
9, 206: 468,219) 50. 86 —.4 —.4) —4.3 +3.0 
109,437; 4,563,275; 41.70) —.4 () —5.0 —13.7 
42,711 1, 552, 576; 36.35) —.5 —.2) —11.3 —8.8 
47, 605 2, 471, 637) 51.82 —.2 +.1) —2.5 +1.0 
36, 797 1, 936, 205; 52.62) —.6 —.8 —3.9 +2.8 
56, 186 1, 687, 858} 30.04) —9.0 —7.4| —16.3 —15.5 
120, 685; 6,087,733) 50.03) +.1 +.1) +17 +9.4 
14, 087 609, 106; 43.24) () +.1) —6.0 —5.0 
11, 200 460,989; 41.96 —.7 +.4, —3.0 +4.9 
97, 927 6, 736,177} 68.79 —.2 —15) —3.6 +6.9 
90, 813 4, 522,895; 49.80 —-.4 +2.2) —4.8 +.7 
54, 257| +2, 483, 801) 45.78 —.3 —.2) —13 —.3 
58, 085 1, 291, 679, 22.24 +.9 +6.6) —1.3 +19.0 
131, 203 5,989,470) 45.65 -.1 —.1 —.3 +5.2 
10, 981 504,779) 54.16 —-.4 +4.7) —5.8 —1.0 
20, 562 873,632; 42.49 —.2 —1.0) —9.3 —16.6 
2, 708 146, 942) 54.26 —.3 —.4, —3.3 —4.6 
7,012 303,446} 43.28) +.3 —.5) —1.9 —4.2 
22, 003 1, 224,733; 55.66) +.5 +3.3) —5.0 +7.2 
10, 752 450, 376; 41.89) —.3 —1.2) +.7 +9.4 
113, 228 6, 309,352} 55.72 -.1 +.5| —3.2 +15 
51, 304 1, 273, 658} 24.83) —.2 +.6) —16.3 —7.8 
8, 774 449,648; 51.25) —.4 —.6, —2.7 —-12 
114, 539 5,634,119] 49.19 —.3 —.3) —4.2 +5.5 
95, 166 5, 432,462) 57.08 +.1 +9.2) —2.8 +13.9 
22, 372; 1, 204, 648) 57.87 —-.4 () —3.6 +2.7 
71, 485 2, 803, 808; 39.22 —.6 —.6) —9.5 —7.9 
37, 000 ES SS Se ee Leen 
9, 227 426,588) 46.23) —1.4 —6.3) —5.1 —3.3 
42, 372 1, 158, 281] 27.34 —-.3 —.2) —14 +7.1 
11, 731 404,354; 42.14 —.6 —.4, —2.9 +.4 
59, 316 1, 942, 398} 32.75 —-.4 —.4, —7.2 +41 
218, 193 7, 360,012} 33.73 —.2 —.1} —14 +14 
9, 730 542,634) 55.77 +.1 +.8) —1.0 +12.1 
6, 985 280,033) 40.09 -.1 +.1) +1.6 +6.6 
680 0 ES Se Se aaa e, Sea 
18, 486 432,504| 23.40 —.6 +.4, —5.0 +.7 
66,750] 4,149,791| 62.17) —.2 —.3 oy —3.8 
26, 314 743,501; 28.25 +.3 —.1) +1.5 +9.3 
50, 910 2, 503,092; 49.17 —.4 —.3|) —2.2 +10.4 
4,164 231, 542; 55.61 —.5 —.5 =3.3 —4.0 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,896 patente under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

« Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 





Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payment 
to recipients, by State, July 1952° . P 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases recelving only such 


























































































payments] 

i 

P pn = a Percentage change from— 
ber of ap 

o! June 1952 July 195 

State recip- = des 7 Al I 

ients Total Lg ee SS 
amount age | 
— Amount) — | Amount 
Total 3... 97,635 | $4,942,374 [$50.62}—0.1/ +1.2/+04| 499 
Total, 51 | 
States 4..| 97,567 | 4,938,707 | 50.62) —.1| +1.2/433/ 47 
a teaitice 1, 501 37,050 | 24.68) —.3/ +13] —4.0| 

Alaska....... 29 1,499 | (4 ® | & ; Bice. 
F ee 703 38,245 | 54.40) —.6/ —.5/—-119| [5% 
le Sesginiiiies 1, 878 62,933 | 33.51] —.2] +141]/—-3.7/ +947 
Ss 11, 620 045,179 | 81.34 +.3 | +.3 | +2.9 +23 
Colo......... 342 21,921 | 64.10 | —.3 —.1| —3.9 +34 
| ESeees 308 21,795 | 70.76 | —.3 +.3] +.3 +46 
aidan 225 10, 466 | 46.52 | +.4 +1.1 | +9.2 +147 
Dy, O.nccoscee 257 13,180 | 51.28) —.4) —7.9] —.8| —1§ 
Sledridvinies 3, 140 135,501 | 43.18] @) | +.7}/-49/) <7 
_ 2, 975 108,715 | 36.54] +.1| +.9/4+3.9| +308 
Hawaii....... 103 4,210 | 40.87 | —1.0 +.6 | —9.6 aie 
lie 199 10, 855 | 54. 55 0 —.2/ —4.3 —24 
Biiawapencese= 3, 940 193, 48 | 49.12 —.5) —.2/ —5.0 —6.6 
Sse 1,711 67, 39. 40 -.1 | +.4 | —4.8 | —8.1 
i 1, 291 *80,018 | 61.98) +.8/ +1.4/4+26] +93 
) 599 33,445 | 55.83 | —.5 +1.0 | —6.3 +3.0 
| re 2, 388 76,023 | 31.84 | —5.4 —4.0 | —4.5 —45 
1 en 1,914 89, 753 | 46.89) —.1]) +10] +2.4 +8.6 
Maine....... 5S4 26,954 | 46.15 —.7 | —.1 | —9.6 —&7 
ae 7 21,902 | 47.00) +1.3) +.6)/-43| +32 
ae 1, 673 137, 317 | 82.08 +.7 +2.9 | +6.8 +25.7 
indecsnes 1, 833 103, 983 | 56.73 | —1.1 | +4.1 —.9 +7.6 
Minn........ 1, 143 71, 194 | 62.29 | +.4 | LO} —.8 +61 
2, 874 75, 455 | 26.25 | +1.0 +2.4 | +3.3 +162 
eee 3, 333 166,650 | 50.00 | +1.3 +1.3 [420.5 +5.6 
Mont..------ 519 31,050 | 59.83] 0 +5.3)—-4.2| +19 
ee 751 48, 134 | 64.09/ 43.9) +9.5] +.5 +4.9 

Nev......... 39 2,168} (4) 4) (4) “ | @ 
iy Mevccscte 299 14,758 | 49.36) —.7) -17/-23] —23 

' 

N.J pclinbiettis 821 51,476 | 62.70 +.4/ +2.2/ +4.9 +18.4 
N. Mex — 450 17, 404 | 38.68 | —2.4 —3.0 |-—14.0 —8.7 
a enenaee 4,123 265,779 | 64.46 —.3 +1.1 —1.2 +5.2 
eee *, 461 154,245 | 34.58 | +.6 +.6| —.5 =.) 
eee 113 6,677 | 50.09 | +.9 +3.3 0 +84 
es: 3, 727 182, 649 | 49.01 | —.7 —.7|/-26] +109 
ea 2, 493 156,171 | 62.64) —.8| +20.1 | —4.9 +14.5 
25,661 | 67.89} —.8| —.6/—38| —25 
776,004 | 49.53) +.3) +.1/ +21] +275 
Reed Seed Bbes Bekwet ES 
10, 312 | 57.299) -3.2} —7.3] —.6 +5.3 
45,130 | 28.40] —.1]) () | —L5 +13 
8,090 | 39.85 —.5 +.1 | —7.3 —3.1 
Tenn........| 2,806 111,491 | 39.73} @ | +.6/42.1 +81 
RRA REND 6.016 | 28,734. | B02) —.2| +.4| 14 +18 
eS RE 220 | 13, 249 | 60.22 | —.5 —.8 2.3 +15.5 
cecil 173 | 7,762 | 44.87] +.6| +2.1|—3.4 +21 
. SR 45 EE Wee wey S, conceal 
ee | 1,432 45,755 | 31.95 | —1.1 +11) - —L8 
Wash, ?_..._.| 813 | 63,079 | 77.11 | 1.4 | t +1.0 
| a eee 1, 127 | 37,709 | 33.46 | +.3 | +.2)+4.8 +12.7 
i iensoses | 1,318 72,418 | 54.95]—1.0| —.8|-43| +447 

Nei diernisshteis 96 5, 209 54. 26 (4) | (4) ‘ (4) 

} | | 

' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (530 recipients, $44,207), in 
Washington (12 recipients, $529), in Missouri (946 recipients, $48,190), and in 
Pennsylvania (6,304 recipients, $325,151). State plans for ald to the blind in 
Missouri and Pennsylvania were approved under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950, 

4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In 
computing percentages, data for Missouri for July 1951 were excluded because 
the State did not have an approved plan in that month. See also footnote 2. 


‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to re 
quarterly. 

7 Estimated. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1952 * 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 












































i 
| Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| June 1952 July 1951 
| Number Average per— in in 
State | of Tetal 
| families ts) 
Total ? Children 
| amount Number Number 
Family | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
SS ES Sa a 577,7 2,004,154 | 1,490,325 |$44, 166, 895 $76. 44 $22. 04 —2.1 —13 —6.6 —1.9 
Total, 63 States *................. 577,752 | 2,004,052 1,499, 251 | 44, 165, 742 76. 44 22. 04 —2.1 —1.3 —6.6 —-1L9 
SI . inenecgboaccasesens — 17, 873 64, 597 50, 275 633, 050 35. 42 9. 80 —1.2 -.9 —4.0 —4.3 
i aes ‘ nbgadubaiaia 762 2, 505 1, 820 56, 630 74. 32 22. 61 —.8 —.6 +10.9 +15.4 
See eee 3, 567 13, 468 10, 118 265, 090 74.32 19. 68 —Lé4 —2.1 —10.3 —11.9 
Arkansas........ wa inieneniionala | 12, 982 47, 968 36, 653 557, 164 42.92 11. 62 —.9 +.5 —14.1 +4.3 
PIR. cocccncose~e- siihncdinia 53, 856 169, 000 127,527 | 6,298,719 116. 95 37.27 —1.6 —1.7 —5.6 -.4 
EM inticddndwccssobbatosadh 4, 849 17, 042 13, 586 479, 158 98. 82 26.71 —3.1 —3.0 —10.2 —1L4 
ei ccccossdnbnebeseet 4, 505 14, 853 10, 858 481, 440 106. 87 32. 41 —1.6 —Li1 —17.9 —18.4 
Delaware........ are ea 723 2,811 2, 164 61, 562 85.15 21.90 —2.2 —-.1 +1.3 +6.6 
District of Columbia. Gatiaesaben 1, 961 8, 029, 6, 257 192, 020 97.92 23. 92 —18 —%.1 —2.4 -L1 
Ne el a a 17, 464 57,943 43, 320 839, 757 48.09 14. 49 —.6 +.1 —29.7 —13.7 
15, 100 51, 348 39, 175 801, 001 53.05 15. 60 —18.2 —14.8 —22.1 —10.6 
3, 122 11, 555 9, 033 263, 656 84.45 22.82 —1.6 —.8 —6.8 —6.1 
2,017 7, 026 5, 182 225, 111. 88 32. 12 —4.3 —4.4 —13.2 —7.3 
22, 372 80, 711 59, 971 2, 491, 526 111. 37 30. 87 —.§ +.3 —19 +5.4 
8, 154 27, 599 20, 452 , 074 68. 07 20. 11 —2.0 —1.5 — 16.0 —13.1 
5, 407 19, 006 14, 131 4 570, 606 105. 55 30. 03 +.1 —.4 +4.6 +13.2 
3, 931 14,017 10, 647 355, 455 90. 42 25. 36 —4.4 —5.2 —15.4 —5.9 
19, 460 69, 238 51,225 | 1,029,043 52. 88 14. 86 —1.9 +24.0 —14.9 +7.3 
22, 308 82, 460 61, 517 1, 427, 806 63.75 17.32 —.6 —-.8 —4.0 +23.8 
4, 326 15, 089 b 317, 322 73. 35 21.03 —2.0 —17 —3.3 —3.6 
ary a 4, 936 19, 051 14, 551 446, 137 90. 38 23. 42 —L1 —.7 —15.5 —6.7 
Massachusetts 12, 041 42, 599 31, 391 1, 490, 848 115. 20 35.00 —1.0 —.6 —L3 4.4 
Michigan. . .-. 25, 115 81, 371 57, 946 2, 454, 487 97.73 30. 16 —1.0 -L0 +1.6 7.5 
Minnesota 7,446 25, 362 19, 349 736, 817 98. 95 29. 05 —3.0 —2.9 —4.3 -. 
Mississippi 10, 408 30, 524 30, 454 273, 905 26. 32 6. 93 —2.2 +2.8 —1.0 +37.2 
Missouri. ...-.- 21,431 72, 788 53, 713 1, 129, 938 52.72 15. 52 —11 —-.8 —9.2 —8.1 
— ae ELAS 2, 241 7,811 5, 803 210, 189 93.79 26. 91 —1.5 +5.1 —5.9 +2.3 
Nebraska............ Sagdbaniell 9,010 6, 644 237, 955 90.17 26. 41 —2.2 —2.1 —20.8 —18.1 
Eee 28 102 74 1,158 () (5) (5) ® (5) ® 
TREE ACT 1, 200 4,412 3, 208 129, 919 100. 71 29. 45 —7.7 —10.8 —13.7 —12.5 
ER. .cicacacccece _———— ee. 5,022 16, 680 12, 505 502, 312 100. 02 30. 11 —2.7 —3.6 -—L1 5.0 
Th. otisspeaeacsee PRES 5, 306 | 18, 436 14, 265 326, 61. 56 17.72 —12 —2.6 —5.3 9.2 
a . tui! 51,179 | 173, 895 124, 541 5, 785, 187 112. 06 32. 98 —Lé4 -.9 —4.2 -.7 
North Carolina... ... ‘ sntinios 16, 804 | 61, 155 46, 896 ‘ 48. 43 13. 31 —2.1 —1.6 +3.0 +8.7 
i ie I TEPER 1, 508 5, 324 4, 022 145, 571 96. 53 27.34 —3.8 —5.0 —10.5 —2.3 
ie RRR FRETS 13, 014 48, 211 36, 357 , 73. 30 19. 79 —1.2 —.5 —-9.6 —4.1 
Oklahoma......... ; 19, 240 64, 772 48, 891 1, 364, 252 70. 91 21. 06 —1L4 —1Lé4 —11.0 —12.8 
ais . Eel s 2,71 9,019 6, 600 280, 100. 55 31.09 —17.4 —21.5 —15.0 —12.2 
Pennsylvania. .._. : , 29, 673 109, 147 81,770 | 2,507,844 87. 55 23.80 —1.3 —-17 —21.5 —19.5 
Puerto Rico 7.........._. 27, 000 81, 000 61, 300 Sl ee Pe, ners SE Se Re 
Rhode Island........ : os 3, 229 10, 968 7, 912 308, 007 93. 65 28. 08 —.7 —3.5 +.7 +8.0 
South Carolina... KA SF e 6, 665 24, 819 19, 274 314, 038 47.12 12. 65 —.5 —.6 —-.1 +21.9 
South Dakota... .. A Sa FS 2, 579 | &, 406 6, 312 186, 249 72. 22 22. 16 -11 —-L0 —.4 +2.4 
Tennessee........ 19, 832 | 71, 788 53,911 960, 147 48. 87 13. 50 —1.1 -1.1 —11.3 —8.6 
_ eae 5, 307 | 59, 667 44, 601 801, 468 52. 36 13. 43 —3.0 —2.3 — 18.1 —8.2 
a : 2, 706 9, 638 7, 121 207, 185 107. 44 30. 83 —2.6 —3.2 —9.2 -7.1 
Vermont..... y 1,002 | 3, 522 2, 723 54, 091 53. 98 15. 36 —1.6 —16 —2.5 —1.5 
Virgin Islands ?___- 220 710 630 | See <aceqepetioonosecdgnntingetesiinindbioeessanaae 
Virginia... ee ae 7, 409 27, 837 21, 200 304, 926 | 53. 30 14. 19 —1.5 —.8 —9.2 —2.8 
Washington.....__- = 8, 651 29, 005 21, 110 900, 523 104. 09 31.05 —4.0 —4.7 —16.4 —10.4 
West Virginia.....__. 16, 613 | 61, 584 47,747 | 1,004, 221 60. 45 16. 31 —1.5 —.5 —4.3 +.1 
Wisconsin... ; 8,114 | 27, 567 20,204 | 905, 401 111. 50 32. 84 —2.5 —2.9 —4.9 —1.0 
Wyoming.___. its f 494 1, 809 | 1, 357 49, 357 | 99. 91 27. 28 —.8 —1.4 —15.6 —13.3 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics 
represent program administered without Federal participation. A 1 data subject 
to revision. 

? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

* States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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anes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar 
terly. 

’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
— payments of $103,474 from general assistance funds were made to 3,151 
lamilies. 

7 Estimated. 








Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
s and payments to recipients, by State, July 




















1952 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
Payments to Percentage change 
Number recipients from June 1952 in— 
State ——_ 
ts 
— Average | Number | Amount 
147, 206 | $6, 835, 570 $46. 44 +1.3 +2.1 
8, 583 196, 418 22. 88 +.4 +1.0 
260 6,911 26. 58 +16.6 +15.2 
3, 739 192, 775 51. 56 +.4 +.4 
139 6, 49. 32 —.7 +2.4 
1, 285 70, 490 54. 86 +.6 —6.8 
150 Ra) Se a 
1, 126 52, 822 46. 91 +1.1 +.8 
42, 500 52. 66 0 +.2 
3, 129, 565 42.08 +2.3 +3.3 
2, 710 139, 765 51. 57 -.1 -.1 
14, 923 604, 40. 49 —.1 —.1 
2, 745 131, 054 47.74 +2.0 +3.0 
5, 662 352, 310 62. 22 +6.7 +7.7 
1,145 71, 368 62. 33 +5.0 +13.6 
957 18, 466 19. 30 +4.0 +4.1 
11, 670 546, 346 46. 82 +.9 +1.2 
1,107 65, 002 58.72 0 +4.4 
24 1, 278 (?) () (?) 
1, 505 98, 978 62. 06 —-.9 —-13 
2, 247 85, 177 37.91 @) —6.7 
30,592 | 1,892, 187 61. 85 +.6 +2.5 
5, 409 152, 706 28. 23 +4.0 +5.4 
664 39, 370 59. 29 +1.7 +2.6 
5, 262 235, 527 44. 76 +2.1 +2.2 
2, 769 159, 615 57. 64 +2.9 +14.8 
1, 921 134, 479 70. 00 +1.2 +1.0 
9, 799 439, O88 44.81 +.2 (*) 
6, 540 | Pe Ne 
301 17,070 56. 71 +7.9 —5.5 
4, 800 152, 084 31. 68 +3.1 +2.9 
236 9, 926 42.06 +3.5 +3.5 
1, 542 89, 570 58. 09 +.4 +.6 
210 8, 891 42.34 +1.9 +14 
20 RE A 
3, 244 109, 015 33. 61 +17 +1.9 
5, 329 332, 549 62. 40 +.5 +.4 
3, 304 106, 454 32. 22 +5.7 +5.6 
OS 62, 423 63. 31 +18 +1.3 
471 25, 415 53. 96 +1.7 +17 























age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 t. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Estimated. 








Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payment 
cases, by State, July 1952+ ates 


[Exclusive of vendor payments jor medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] sil 












































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 

. | l a 

State oa | June 1952 in— | July 1951 in— 
cases Total | Aver- — : a 

amount age | Num- | 

ber Amount — | Amount 
Total ?___| 303,000} $14,655,000) $48.35) +3.2 +8.7| —6.4 +14 
PT tn ce 156 3,950} 25.32) +4.0 +9.3) +45.8 ‘ 
Alaska 120 5,040} 42.00) —4.8 —7.9} @) + 
oe 1, 348 56,345) 41 80) +2.9 —4.3) +17.4] 423.9 
Ark. 4. 2, 200 28,908) 13.14 —.5 +.5} —13.1] -123 
Calif_. 27,469} 1,273,996] 46.38) —1.1 —1.1) —83) 56 
Colo-.- 1, 797 78,048} 43.43; —.7/ +61) —113) +26 
Conn. ...-- 53,945) 5 206,836) 52.18) +12.6 +7.2) +7.81 +15.9 
SN 695 27,308} 39.29} —4.0 —5.4] —20.6) -29 
D.C_.. 704 38,738) 55.03} —1.4) —10.7] —13.1) ~—149 
i * 5, 000 _ » sap: Ss Pe ei a ae 
Ga.........| @,380 7,946) 17.14 —.5) () +8.9) +129 
Hawaii 1, 673 89,696) 53.61) —1.1 +1.3) —36.7/ -—31.9 
Idaho * 141 5,208} 36.9! —2.8 —3.0} —36.2) —326 
acponsen 26,156) 1,519,465) 58.00) +3.6 +3.6 -—67] 443.4 
[ae 12, 957 424,654] 32.77| +19.8) +34.7) +568] +69.9 
lowa 3, 332 99, 566 29.88) +3.3 +2.7| +3.0) +15.6 
Kans 1, 871 86, 314 46.13 +1.0 +1 — 16.5 —7.5 
Ky 2, 66: 72, 069 27.0 — 3.3) —3.6 +1. +44 
aS 7, 113 273, 683 38. 48 +.7) +.4| +18.4 +53.2 
Maine... 2, 707 112, 813 41.67) —8.2 —9.4) —I1.¢ —10.1 
re 2, 987 145,155] 48. 60 +.8 +.4) —18.1) -12.7 
Mass ..| 13,763 728,821} 52.96) —1.0| +3.9| —26.7) —237 
Mich. .... 16, 234 890,678} 54.86) —21.9) +4.0) —13.9) +23.4 
Minn___.. 6, 893 362, 461 52.58; +28.8 +45.5) +33.2) +542 

Miss____- 10 900 _ | SSNS Tes BR Bee ae 
Mo........| 9, 202 301,585} 32.77 —.2 +2.8| —14.0 —7.0 
Mont 549 16,714, 30.44, —3.2) —4.0) —14.4 —8.2 
Nebr...... 1, 207 44,223} 36.645 —4.7 +.8) —5.7 —2.8 
| eae © 300 69,000} 30.00 o | +i2.31 -maa <a5 
N. H.... 966 40,175} 41.59) —10. * —3.6) —15.5 ~- 
N.J.°%.....| 6,074 393,168} 64.73) —1.4! +.5) —21L.1) -97 
N. Mex... 242 5,448} 22.51 —8.0) —10.9} —59.0]) —57.9 
N. Y_......|11 40,944] 3,028,564) 74.97) —1.2 —.4| —21.9) —22.6 
ft , 2, 068 43,749} 21.16) —1.6) —.3} -—12.6) +41 
N. Dak_- 323 12,254) 37.945 +1.9| +13.0] —17.4) -—10.8 
Ohio ?.-"--} 25,631} 1,134,498] 44.26, +284) +43.5] +31.0] 447.6 
Okla | 13 6, 200 83, 623} (2) (13) - 15.0) (3) | 21.1 
ome... 3, 995! 220,829} 57.53} —10.3) —7.6] +7.9] +53 
( ...| 24,530] 1,500,893) 61.55) +30.3) +61.2) +27.7| +62.2 
_% eae | © 1, 720 _, 9 St Tea Tea Tr Seror: 
| 4,117 239,669} 58.21) +41.0) +.2} +24 +7.1 
ae | 2133 34,150} 16.01) +25) —3.6) —27.0] —324 
8. Dak.....| 590 16,265) 27.57 —.5 —2.5| —10.5) —59 
, ll 2, 086 29,781] 14.28) —8&7) —2.3) +48) +23.3 
,. 106,500} 1 135, 000]_.......|_.__ Rn cg Ss ee 
Utah.. 1, 161 65,688} 56.58) —1.7| +.3 +.3) +111 

, ere 4 1,000 4 32, 000}... .._. Re Pure 
V.I 10 250 © 2, 460)... _- RCE SETS 2 es salty ® 
, oe -.--| 1,990 54,658} 27.34, —10.8) —14.2} —33.6) —28.6 
= | 6,639 352, 285 43. 06 +1.1 —1.0 —9.8| —10.9 
W. Va.....| 3,305 84,789} 25.65) —2.3 —1.1} —31.0) —20.2 
ENE | 6,038 271,629) 53.92 +4.1 +3.4 +5.7) +19.0 
> -| 125 4,972 39. 78 —.8 —15.0| +25.0) +464 
i I | 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Ali data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medica] care, hospitalization, and burial only 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

’ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

” Estimated. 

1! Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

2 Includes 5,807 cases and payments of $174,040 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,253 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,557 cases under program administered by 
Oklaboma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and town 











